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Blunting One Horn of a Dilemma 





66 © SECREGATION is upheld, we may as well 
I kiss Asia goodbye and with it all hope of 
world influence and world leadership, 
since most of the earth’s population is dark 
skinned.” This statement, made by men high in 
the councils of Phi Delta Kappa, and with much 
experience abroad, particularly in the Orient, 
indicates one horn of the dilemma in which this 
nation finds itself. 

The other horn is perhaps represented by 
Georgia Governor Herman Talmadge, quoted in 
the December issue of Pat Detta Kappan, who 
declares that if the United States Supreme Court 
bans segregation in public schools, that action 
will be “blatantly unconstitutional, wholly un- 
realistic, and the most foolhardy sociological ca- 
lamity in our nation’s history.” 

While both statements represent extreme view- 
points, there is little question but what the “color 
line,” as it has been drawn in these United States, 
presents one of the softest spots in America’s 
amor, both in diplomacy and in other aspects of 
international relations. The Georgia governor's 
statement will not be subscribed to so readily. It 
fails, even, to represent the opinion of a consid- 
erable portion of our southern white population. 
Nevertheless, the pending segregation cases in- 
volve questions of basic interest and immediate 
importance to more than one third of our states, 
and probably to one fourth of our total popula- 
tion, perhaps more. 

The implications of the Court's ruling will ex- 
tend far beyond the five particular instances on 
which suit is based. To quote a press release, 
“What is at stake is the future not only of segre- 
gation in education but also in other phases of 
public life. Advocates of integration have long 
maintained that segregation is a divisive and un- 
democratic device which flatly contravenes the 
basic ethical concept of our Christian tradition. 
Should the Court uphold this point of view, it 
could mean that all laws requiring or permitting 
racial segregation in schools, transportation, rec- 
reation, shelter, and public accommodations gen- 
erally would ultimately be invalid.” 

Whatever the decision, it is certain that the 
Court recognizes the legal importance and the 
social implications of these cases. This was clear- 
ly indicated by the order to reargue; by the re- 
quest to the Attorney General to present the 
government's views of the issues; and by the five 
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separate questions posed by the Court last spring. 

Since that time more than 130 lawyers, law 
professors, historians, and other social scientists 
have been engaged in digging up every fact re- 
lated to the paramount issue. It is said that never 
before had such an array of scholarship and tal- 
ent been assembled to prepare for a civil rights 
case. In addition, the Department of Justice again 
took a positive position and again contended 
that segregation is unconstitutional. 

The advocates of continued segregation were 
also aware of the significance of these cases and 
were prepared to present the strongest possible 
arguments by batteries of competent attorneys, 
including a most eminent constitutional lawyer. 

No one can say, therefore, that these cases 
have not been well prepared, well argued, well 
heard, and well considered. Unquestionably, it 
will be the position of the overwhelming majority 
of American citizens that the Court’s decision 
must be accepted wholeheartedly and in good 
grace, regardless of any personal opinions, biases, 
or prejudices the individual may have, whatever 
that decision may be. 

From a background of long acquaintance we 
personally believe the thinking of the South is 
more mature than some would have us believe. 
Evidence mounts that a constantly growing num- 
ber of southern whites are ready to end segrega- 
tion. Editorial comment in the southern press 
generally indicates a willingness to comply with 
the Court's ruling. 

We acknowledge that the tone of this editorial 
tacitly anticipates a Supreme Court ruling against 
segregation. This assumption is based upon the 
Court’s action following the first hearing and 
upon the American position in world affairs, 
which would appear to demand formal rejection 
of all forms of discrimination. 

However, we should like to point out that 
many months may well elapse before the Court's 
decree becomes effective in actual practice. State 
constitutions and state laws will have to be re- 
vised, and it is possible that further test cases 
will have to be decided before such changes are 
made. Until such time, state laws must be 
obeyed; no person on either side can afford to 
take the law into his own hands. 

Finally, compliance with the legal aspects is 
only the first part of the general program neces- 

(Concluded on page 178) 
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Consistently Thought-Provoking 

. . . The planning, the make-up of the paper, the 
excellently written and thought provoking articles that 
have appeared so consistently, as well as the themes of 
each issue—in all it makes one very proud to be asso- 
ciated with a group instrumental in publishing such a 
fine paper.—Charles O. Blodgett (Delta 741). 


We Can, and Sometimes Do Blush! 

’ The October issue is really an outstanding contribution 
to the field. The changes . . . made in typography and 
design improve the appearance and readability of the 
magazine. There are also numerous evidences of careful 
and creative editing. — Francis S. Chase (Alpha Beta 80). 


Deals With Significant Issues 

Congratulations on the October issue devoted to re- 
search in education. The articles deal with significant 
issues, and the authors bring a refreshing variety of back- 
grounds. I would like to order two extra copies so that 
I can cut them up. I am enclosing a dollar in stamps to 
cover.— Douglas E. Scates (Zeta 354). 


A Slogan Proposed 

At last a slogan for KappAN—a wonderful slogan—to 
appear on the front of every copy. Will you please bring 
this small letter to the attention of your advisors and con- 
sultants? The slogan, “The realm of matter is the over- 
ture to the realm of spirit.” It is a ringing challenge to 
the materialists who would debase education and as it is 
read and thought over it could become a brave flag flying 
at the head of PDK’s challenge for a better and happier 
world. I like it so much! —Louis J. Henrich (Pi 23). 


Hopes Dues Paid in Time 

My dues were paid recently to the campus chapter 
here. I hope they reach your office in time not to inter- 
rupt the magazine. Your new format and content are 
excellent. —John C. Carlisle (Beta Omicron 134). 


Of Interest to Non-University Persons 


I haven’t been reading Kappan for a long time but I 
have had a feeling that I should continue my member- 
ship. I am greatly pleased, however, with the current is- 
sues. In the past the magazine has contained very little of 
interest to a person no longer on a university campus. 
If future issues are to contain some articles of interest 
to such persons, I know I shall look forward to receiving 
them. A check for $5 (dues) is enclosed.—G. }. Ehart 
(Phi 208). 


Some—But No Plethora 


On looking over the May issue, I find much that is 
stimulating, and there are, no doubt, others who feel 
as I do that you have given re-vitalized substance to 
the Journal’s objective of leadership in education. It is 
my guess that with the increased prestige attendant 
upon the publication of articles in Put DELTA KAPPAN 
there is a gratifying plethora of manuscripts being 
submitted to you. 
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There is a revolution now underway in industria] 
psychology which over the past 30 years has pp. 
gressed from “efficiency experts” through “human fp. 
lations” to the present movement of applying clinica) 
methods to top management in industry. The rationale 
behind this is that a personality maladjustment at the 
executive level is multiplied many times as it moves 
downward through the lower ranks. I am thinking 
that the most practical first step in a national ment] 
hygiene program for schools would be to require that 
brief analysis or psychotherapy be made available to 
teachers. Another phase of the same problem is the 
need to fill the philosophical vacuum created by the 
First Amendment. Unless the curriculum provide 
the individual with the material to organize his life, the 
school will be continuously plagued with pressure 
groups attempting to force upon children their own 
brand of religion.—Peter G. Cranford (Mu 596). 


Courageous and Timely 

I should like to be be a member of Phi Delta Kappa 
if I were to receive nothing more than the Pur Dex, 
Kappan. The editorial policy of the Journal is, to say 
the least, refreshing. Instead of taking a defensive 
attitude in the matter of attacks on public schools, the 
editor recommends a positive and cooperative position. 
Articles are highly readable, they represent a wide 
range of thinking, and the editorial policy is certainly 
courageous and timely.—Harold T. Cook (Westem 
Michigan State College). 


The Pat De.ta Kappan is improving with every issue. 
Keep up the good work.—William J. Valade (Alpha 
Omega 532). 


I am enjoying our magazine. Strayer’s “We Look at 
Ourselves,” is really “tops.”"—F. B. Smith (Delta 304). 


Sincere congratulations for a year of challenging, 
stimulating, and informative articles covering a wide va- 
riety of contemporary educational problems affecting 
teachers, administrators, and the general public alike. 
The June issue offered one of the most well-balanced 
and intelligent symposiums I have ever read. My two 
years of membership in Phi Delta Kappa, which have 
brought me the Pat Detta Kappan along with other 
benefits, have been a continual source of inspiration— 
Ralph L. Beckett (Alpha Epsilon 2146). 





THERE’S A RED FACE AROUND HERE 


It was a pleasure to see my article, “The 
Content of Group Guidance” in the May, 1953 
issue. The only objection I have to it is that 
the data presented in Table II were listed 
under the wrong category headings. For exam- 
ple, the data listed under IN should be listed 
under AG. Those under AG should have been 
listed under AR, and those listed under AR 
should have appeared under IN. I suspect 
that this was a printer’s error but you can 
understand how the conclusions drawn would 
not be applicable under such a listing of the 
data. I would appreciate whatever correction 
in the listing of the data that can be made— 
O. Hoyt Tribble (Alpha Tau 720). 
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This Is the Age of Sloppiness 





The decline in standards of workmanship, of which there is ample evidence, 
originates at least partly in the failure of elementary and secondary schools to 
teach the basic disciplines of the mind. In World War II men died because of 
faulty arithmetic, and today’s high school graduates contribute to misunder- 
standings through their inability to present ideas clearly. It is unreasonable to 
expect these deficiencies to be remedied at the college level. 





By LELAND MILES* 


father of a girl named Christine who was 

supposed to have been a boy named Chris- 
topher. My mother, who is somewhat suspicious, 
hastened out to Indiana to make sure that our 
claim to parenthood was not exaggerated. Only 
the summer before, when we had visited her in 
Maryland, she had pointed to our mongrel Beo- 
wulf and asked, in an icily haughty tone: “Is that 
all you intend to have?” Upon arriving in Scotts- 
burg, Indiana, on the early morning train, my 
mother informed me that her luggage was in the 
baggage car. Upon investigation, however, the 
porter grudgingly admitted that there had been 
a mix-up, but that the luggage would be in on 
the very next train. It came in two trains and 
three hours later. 

Meanwhile, my mother and I went to breakfast. 
When the waitress did not bring me a glass of 
water with the menu, I asked her if she would 
condescend to render this service. She drew back, 
as if scorched. She gaped in astonishment, as if 
[had said something vulgar, and which she only 
half-comprehended. The water arrived eventual- 
ly, carried as if it were an ingot stolen from the 
Fort Knox gold reserve, and accompanied by my 
food, about 40 per cent of which, roughly speak- 
ing, corresponded to what I had ordered. 

On the way home, Mother inquired into the 
nature and origin of a queer rattling which belied 


Ts YEARS AGO I became the bewildered 


"the newness of my Chevrolet. I explained that 


the door had not been fitted snugly—the result 
of faulty craftmanship at the shop. I tried to ex- 
plain, too, that cars aren’t made the same any- 
more. I told her about the girl in a 1936 Plymouth 


*Leland Miles is head, Department of English, Hanover Col- 
» Hanover, Indiana. 
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who had run into my new Chevie while it was 
parked in an open field with a hundred yards of 
open space around it. At the moment of impact, 
my beautiful polished grillwork had been com- 
pressed into a giant accordion. The damage to 
her car? A slight one-inch dent on the right side 
of the front bumper. No wonder—the modern car 
dents if you lean on it. 

When we got home, Mother’s roving eyes riv- 
eted immediately on the boards atop the mantel- 
piece. They were pulling apart in a sort of mass 
divorce. I explained that when the house was 
built, two years before, the carpenter had used 
green lumber. I rationalized by saying that a few 
separated boards weren't bad, compared to the 
plight of a Ball State professor who ordered a 
prefabricated house: he got it—a front, a back, 
and two left sides! Darnedest looking thing you've 
ever seen. When he first saw his new domicile, 
he danced about in a paroxysm of fury. Yet his 
fury is nothing compared to the anger of a local 
electrician on the day we moved into our apart- 
ment. The plumber had rammed his pipes through 
the electrician’s wiring, which wouldn't have got- 
ten rammed through had the wiring been in the 
right place to start with. 


Churchill May Be Wrong 


I could go on and on like this, but I think I 
have given enough evidence to suggest that 
Winston Churchill might have been wrong when 
he stated, in a speech at the end of World War 
II, that our age is the “Age of the Atom.” I would 
like to argue the thesis that the dominant char- 
acteristic of our time is really not atomic energy, 
but abysmal slovenliness. This is the Age of Slop- 
piness—the age of sloppy plumbers, electricians, 
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waitresses, porters, carpenters, mechanics, sloppy 
everything. This is the age when it is virtually 
impossible to get a job really well done, to get a 
service really well performed. This is the age 
when Americans seem to have lost either the de- 
sire or the ability to do thorough, earnest, careful, 
reverent work. The result is sometimes comic: 
Auburn University decided to put the new one- 
way-vision windows in its new women’s dormi- 
tories, but the workmen put them in the wrong 
way. The girls, observing the coating on the in- 
side of the panes and not being able to see out, 
assumed that nobody could see in, and—how 
shall I say it? —went about their normal business. 
Meanwhile a thousand bulging-eyed males were 
gathered outside, the football coach couldn't get 
anyone to come to practice, and busses were 
bringing interested masculine observers from 
towns fifty miles away. When the error was dis- 
covered, the union foreman grinned and sug- 
gested that maybe his workmen weren't as dumb 
as everybody thought. 


Carelessness Not Always Comic 


Careless and indifferent work can be comic, 
but it is not always so. One week after the new 
Hanover College Library was completed, a huge, 
sloppily installed chandelier came hurtling down 
from the ceiling, sheared off a section of one 
table, and shattered into a thousand fragments 
across the floor. If anyone had been under it at 
the time, he would have been cut to ribbons. 
Then there’s the true story out of Connecticut: 
a bricklayer was engaged to waterproof a cellar. 
At the first rain the cellar leaked badly. The wife 
called the bricklayer to complain. Much agitated, 
he came over right away, followed the woman 
down the cellar steps, shot her through the head 
with a pistcl, and then committed suicide. 

I do not want to convey the impression that 
those in the crafts, trades, and service jobs have a 
monopoly on this universal slovenliness. No doubt 
there are careless and indifferent lawyers, phy- 
sicians, ministers, and even (God protect me for 
this!) professors—such as, for example, the soci- 
ology instructor who wrote a catalogue course 
description which stated that his lectures would 
stress the difference between the “rural country- 
side” and the “urban city.” But, unfortunately and 
perhaps unfairly, slovenly work shows up more 
obviously in the crafts, trades, and service jobs. 
It is excruciatingly obvious that sloppy service 
has been performed when a filling station attend- 
ant tells me cheerfully (as one did in Maryland 
this past summer) that my battery has plenty of 
water, only for me to discover, several miles 
farther on, that my car won't run because the 
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battery is bone dry and the battery plates ey. 
posed like the panting tongues of overheated 
St. Bernard puppies. 

It is excruciatingly obvious that sloppy type. 
setting and proofreading have been done when 
a Daytona Beach newspaper can produce such 
priceless gems as its review of a famous golf 
tournament: “The gallery deserted Miss Patty 
Berg, the defending champion, to watch Miss 
Blank, whose shorts were dropping on the green 
with astonishing regularity.” The only thing equal 
to this in the realm of printing is the achieve. 
ment of the Indiana printers who held the con- 
tract last year for printing Hanover’s annual stu- 
dent anthology of prose and poetry. The name of 
this volume is Hill Thoughts, but last year you 
wouldn't have been able to know this because 
the printers forgot to print the title on the cover, 
The one hundred members of the Indiana Col- 
lege English Association, which was meeting on 
the Hanover campus for the first time and for 
whom the volume was especially prepared, were 
very much impressed by this peculiar feature of 
no title. They said it was so modernistic, so 
avant-garde. Finally, it is excruciatingly obvious 
that sloppy service is being performed when a 
radio repairman tells me he “will be out the first 
thing Tuesday” and then arrives Saturday or 
maybe not at all. I can remember a time (very 


dimly, I admit) when a repairman who said he 
“would be out the first thing Tuesday” arrived, 
astonishingly enough, “the first thing Tuesday.” 
In the modern era such punctual practice is look- 
ed down upon by utility servicemen as a degrad- 
ing species of kowtowing. 


Where Is Pride in Craftsmanship? 


The data which I have presented leads me toa 
somber conclusion, namely, that the American 
workmen—the American who works or renders 
service with his hands—has lost his heritage. 
What is his heritage? Pride in Work. Where does 
this heritage come from? From the medieval 
craftsman, the spiritual ancestor of the American 
workman. See what the medieval craftsman did 
in the darkest corners of his Gothic cathedrals! 
See the meticulous and exquisite wood and stone 
carving he performed in obscure places where 
few people will ever look. Why did he work so 
thoroughly when he knew that few would ever 
see what he did? Because he regarded his work 
as a reflection of his own self-respect and pride 
in craft, and therefore he wanted to do his very 
best, even if no human save himself ever laid 
eyes upon it. The pride in work of the medieval 
craftsman was carried on by the European crafts 
man of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
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in such beauties of creation as those chairs to 
which we now give the name Adam, Hepple- 
white, and Sheraton. 

In all fairness it is necessary to say that this 
pride in work was brought across the ocean to 
America, too. That is obvious in those huge and 
solid houses gaping out like Homeric giants at 

sers-by in once-fashionable sections of Louis- 
ville. Yes, these houses are ugly. But they were 
built —built to endure, I mean. They are concrete 
Gibraltars, and they will last as long as Gibraltar 
lasts. They will still be standing when much of 
our modern housing held together with wall- 
paper paste has disintegrated into dust. The old 
three-storied houses of Louisville prove that there 
was a time when the American workman had 
pride in what he did. But somewhere along the 
line he lost that pride. Somewhere along the line 
he forgot the admonition of St. Paul to Timothy, 
“Be thou a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed.” Why? 

There are many factors in this loss of pride 
and care in work: failure of the clergy to remind 
the worker that, in the words of Carlyle, “work is 
worship, work is religion”; lack of any concerted 
campaign on the personal level to give the man 
caught in the web of mass production some sense 
of the importance and enchantment of his job; 
existence of certain union practices which have 
encourage a slap-it-up-get-your-money-and-get- 
out attitude; the mere fact that we live in a jet 
propelled atmosphere of Fluid Drive-itis where 
everybody is too much in a hurry to stop long 
enough to do anything thoroughly. 


With Motor Running 


However, I am primarily concerned, not with 
the factors just mentioned, but with this single 
question: In the last decade, has elementary and 
secondary education helped or hindered Ameri- 
ca’s development into a Land of Sloppiness? Mak- 
ing sure, first of all, that my motor is running and 
my car prepared for a quick getaway, I would 
like to submit the proposition that elementary and 
secondary education have made an immense cou- 
tribution to national slovenliness, through their 
failure, in the past decade, to teach those basic 
disciplines of the human mind which instill 
thoroughness and efficiency in human beings. By 
‘basic disciplines” I mean arithmetic and compo- 
sition, and by the latter term I mean grammar, 
writing, reading, spelling, and vocabulary. I 
fully realize that the expression “basic disciplines 
of the mind” will cause a snort of derision from 
many educators who feel that the expression is 
meaningless. Yet there are countless literary tes- 
timonies to prove that the human mind, in its 


THIS IS THE AGE OF SLOPPINESS 
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formative stages, has impressed upon it a pattern 
which is the composite of all of the external 
forces operating upon it. Walt Whitman’s “A 
Child Went Forth” testifies to the molding influ- 
ence of all things that a child sees and hears; on 
a more mature level, Cardinal Newman’s Apolo- 
gia pro Vita Sua yields the same testimony. 


It’s the Why That Kills "Em 


The boy who has been trained to delight in the 
precisely correct answer to mathematical prob- 
lems is not likely to be satisfied with slovenly 
carpentry as an adult. And the girl who has her 
brain rigidly exercised by the science of gram- 
mar, by the agony not only of telling the differ- 
ence between a dependent and an independent 
clause but telling why (it’s that why that kills 
‘em), has developed a certain pattern of clear 
thinking which will be of no small value when 
she becomes a businessman’s secretary or an in- 
terior decorator of a department store window 
or her own living room. I know all of this sounds 
hilarious to the pseudo-progressives, so I will 
pause to give them a chance to recover from their 
whooping guffaws. (Pause. ) 

How do I know that elementary and high 
schools have failed to teach composition and 
arithmetic? On the basis of results; on the basis 
of the end-product of elementary and secondary 
education in America during the last decade. Let 
me show you what I mean. 

First, the American high school graduate of the 
last decade cannot add, subtract, divide, and 
multiply. And because, in World War II, he could 
not add, subtract, divide, and multiply, he died. 

When I arrived in China in 1944 to join the 
Flying Tigers, I was handed a memorandum pre- 
pared by the legendary Chennault himself. This 
memorandum informed me that 95 per cent of 
the casualties in the China-Burma-India theatre 
of war were the result of faulty navigation. 
Now in China, where the flying terrain is the 
most treacherous in the world, where there are 
no radio and radar beacons, where there are no 
maps except “Mercator” maps marking longitude 
and latitude, the only type of navigation possible 
is celestial navigation. Celestial navigation does 
not involve higher mathematics. Although the 
theory is complicated, the Air Force technique 
reduces the calculation to simple fifth-grade 
arithmetic—or, speaking more accurately, to 
what used to be fifth-grade arithmetic. For there 
are young navigators who died in China because 
they could not add, subtract, divide, and multiply 
two and three digit figures without making a mis- 
take: and a mistake in the air of one degree 
means that your airplane will miss its home base 
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by sixty miles. Many a plane crew of ten or 
eleven men, lost and seeking to find themselves, 
flying in circles in pitch darkness over mountain- 
ous and unknown terrain, watching the perspira- 
tion of panic stream down the face of their navi- 
gator—many a plane crew, in this situation, has 
realized, perhaps, in the moments before they 
crashed into eternity, that the inability of their 
generation to add and subtract was no longer 
very funny. Under these circumstances, you can 
understand why it would be hard to persuade me 
that simple arithmetic is being taught in ele- 
mentary and high schools. Without trying to 
sound dramatic, I say simply that I have some 
flying friends—some dead ones—to prove that it 
is not being taught. You might even say I feel 
a little bitter about it. 

Second, the American high school graduate of 
the last decade cannot read, write, spell, or speak 
his own native tongue. He has no discrimination 
in the choice of words; and he has no knowledge 
of that basic grammar which is the foundation 
of clear writing and intelligent reading. Am I 
exaggerating? Judge for yourself. 


A Common “Pique” 


For the past four years I have undergone the 
spiritual agony of teaching two sections annually 


of Freshman English. In my first year at Han- 
over, a girl from China and a boy from the Rus- 
sian Ukraine, both of them new arrivals in this 
country, earned higher final grades in this course 
than all but two of their American classmates. 
Of the approximately 200 freshmen I have 
taught, about one third, by generously conserva- 
tive estimate, cannot read the simplest passage 
of several hundred words and get one concrete 
idea therefrom. About half cannot express them- 
selves clearly in writing and speaking; they have 
no concept of using the precisely appropriate 
word as distinguished from the vaguely appropri- 
ate word. Nine tenths cannot spell or define the 
simplest everyday words. In a recent spelling con- 
test among forty of my freshmen, only two made 
a satisfactory score on a list of words such as oc- 
currence, medieval, questionnaire, contemptible, 
villain, seize. The most striking demonstration of 
ignorance was “ex-checker” for “exchequer.” I 
have heard of “ex-presidents” and “ex-judges,” 
but never until this occasion, of an “ex-checker,” 
though no doubt there are some worn-out wood- 
en disks which could qualify for such a distinc- 
tion. As for vocabulary, here are some sample 
definitions from high school graduates turned col- 
lege freshmen: chagrin means “a cheerful smile,” 
posterity means “being poor,” palliate is “able to 
be eaten,” austere means “part of a pulpit,” ar- 
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chaic is, obviously, “arch-like,” and (hold on to 
your hats) pique is “an elaborate variation of a 
common pick.” 


A Grotesque Cycle 

Not only, by and large, are high school gradu- 
ates ignorant of spelling or vocabulary, but they 
are ignorant of basic grammar. So much so, that 
Hanover College recently was compelled to de- 
vise and to install a Sophomore Competence Test 
and, beginning this year, will demand a satisfac- 
tory grade on that test before any student can 
receive a degree. We are now in the process of 
determining what that satisfactory grade will be. 
The grade which I hope the faculty will approve 
is one which, had it been used in the past two 
years of experimentation, would have failed 45 
per cent of each sophomore class, despite the fact 
these students had the advantage of taking the 
test after completing that Custer’s Last Stand of 
Grammar, College Composition 1 and 2. The sit- 
uation is similar at a prominent southwestern 
University. I quote part of a letter from the di- 
rector of that university's testing service: “We 
gave a Sophomore English Proficiency Examina- 
tion to a few hundred students this past week. 
Even though the College of Education requires 
more semester hours in English than any other 
college, more than 50 per cent of the students 
failed to obtain a passing score. One shudders 
when he thinks of the quality of the persons who 
are now entering the teaching profession.” The 
last statement is significant. It indicates that the 
failure to teach composition involves a grotesque 
boomeranging cycle: those who are not taught 
basic composition in elementary and high school 
sometime return as adults to teach basic compo- 
sition to others! 

Of course there are many high school teachers 
of English who will stoutly maintain that they 
have no obligation to teach basic composition. 
One of them recently asserted to my face, and 
indignantly, that if the colleges want these things 
taught, let the colleges teach them. Such an atti- 
tude, if carried into practice, would destroy the 
logical sequence of learning, which is, unless I 
am naive, a sequence which begins with the basic 
and advances to the more difficult and mature. It 
is my sincere opinion that the function of second- 
ary education is not to teach its students the psy- 
chological effects of adultery on Hester Prynne in 
Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter. It is the function of 
secondary education to teach the student how to 
read, spell, and choose words, so that, after he 
has learned these basic things and after he has 
matured, he can then comprehend what adultery 
means and how and why it is that hidden sin 
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can eat up a man’s soul. Adultery at fourteen 
years of age doesn’t mean much. Our minister's 
daughter, after hearing a lesson on the Ten Com- 
mandments, came home bellowing the battle cry, 
“Don’t omit adultery, don’t omit adultery.” 


Putting First Things First 

For the sake of American civilization, let’s put 
first things first. My attitude is summed up in the 
correspondence I had a few years ago with the 
head of a high school English department. She 
asked me to send her a list of books that her stu- 
dents could read in her English classes. My re- 
turn letter contained a complimentary opening, 
a complimentary closing, and in between, a list 
of twenty-five grammar and composition text- 
books. I have never heard from her since. It’s 
about time college English professors and sec- 
ondary educators stopped fooling themselves 
about this business of Freshman English. A col- 
lege can not teach grammar and composition. The 
teaching of grammar and writing is a ten-year 
process, and if it has not been done in elementary 
and high school, it is too late to start doing it 
when the individual reaches college. The best 
that any college can do is to review grammar and 
composition—and to a student who has had no 
composition to start with, a review is confusingly 
meaningless. The solution is simple: Let the high 
schools take care of the grammar—the basic skill 
prerequisite to all literary study—and we in the 
colleges will try to handle the psychoanalyzing 
of adultery in Hawthorne and the philosophizing 
on Predestination in Milton. 

Of course, the answer from the high school 
teacher and administrator is, “What you say might 
be all right for those who go to college, but we 
have an obligation to those who will not go on 
to college, and who will get no literature whatso- 
ever unless they get it in high school.” My answer 
to that is twofold: First, secondary education 
does have an obligation to give some literature 
to those who might never pick up a book again; 
but, second, the high school has an equal obliga- 
tion to train non-college students in those basic 
skills of human living which they will need 
even more. In later life, the future carpenter or 
plumber will probably not worry too much about 
the allegory of Dante’s Inferno, but he will be 
doing one whale of a lot of ordinary reading, 
writing, and simple arithmetic. A man rarely gets 
through life without writing letters or reports, 
and sometimes these letters can be crucial. No 
man should be forced by faulty education into 
the ignorance of the Hanover student whose 
blunder I described in School and Society, the 


one who spelled “beads” without an “a” on an 
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order blank and brought down on his harrassed 
boss a truckload of 53 beautiful but unwanted 
beds—items which do not sell very well in a 
jewelry store. 

But let us forget for a moment those students 
whose education stops at the high school com- 
mencement. Let us consider only those who go 
on to college. Almost every high school educator 
will agree that, for this group, secondary educa- 
tion does have a certain obligation to teach those 
basic skills which are the foundation of college 
study. Now what I want to know is, why, then, 
do you not teach composition to your potential 
college students? 

For you do not. That is obvious, not only from 
the foregoing description of college freshmen 
(who presumably represent the deluxe product 
manufactured by secondary education ), but also 
obvious from the very practices of elementary 
and secondary education. Approximately one-half 
of my 200 freshman students, representing not 
only the Midwest but also states as far away as 
Texas, New York, Michigan, South Carolina, Col- 
orado, and Pennsylvania, have never had a for- 
mal grammar course in their ten years of pre- 
college training. Three fourths of my freshmen 
have never written a theme before coming to 
Hanover. (They soon discover that their high 
school unit on Moby Dick is of little aid in writ- 
ing 500-word themes weekly for fifteen weeks. ) 


Grammar a Part of “Personality” 


My English graduates return to me with hair- 
raising stories. One of them, teaching in a promi- 
nent junior high in southern Indiana, tells me in 
an awe-struck half whisper that he has been giv- 
ing the same spelling test twice a week for a year, 
and that one half the class has yet to pass this 
formidable barrier. In addition, there is one 
Hoosier Mortimer Snerd who has, throughout the 
entire year, been unable to spell correctly any 
five of the test words. The next question is obvi- 
ous: If that is the condition of student spelling in 
this particular junior high school, what has been 
going on in the elementary schools of that vicin- 
ity? Have the elementary teachers been concen- 
trating on developing the kiddies’ “total person- 
alities,” helping them to learn how to live togeth- 
er, how to be friendly and kind to one another? 
If so, that is indeed a noble venture, but may I 
suggest that some of the fiercest animosities in 
world history have developed because of impre- 
cise wording which conveyed a hostile meaning 
not intended, and because of inadequate ability 
to communicate sincere feelings of friendship. 
We had best, then, make grammar, spelling, and 
vocabulary part of the “total personality.” 
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Despite the evidence that composition is not 
being taught, school administrators will take me 
to their offices and show me, in black and white, 
that English Composition is on their schedule and 
in their curriculum. This happened to me at an 
important high school in Indianapolis. There it 
was, “English Composition,” printed right there 
on the schedule. But when I went in high spirits 
to congratulate the instructor of this class, he 
scowled at me and explained grimly that the title 
of the course was somewhat misleading. Yes, 
some grammar and composition was taught, but 
only insofar as it could be squeezed in amid such 
other things as codes of courtesy, conduct and 
administration of dances, methods of study, and 
table etiquette. This experience prompts me to 
clarify what I mean when I say that composition 
is “not being taught.” 


No “Lip-Service” Teaching Wanted 

By “taught” I do not mean a composition 
course which is a catch-all for everything that 
won't fit into any other course. By “taught” I 
mean “taught fervently, intensively, and compre- 
hensively.” I do not mean “lip-service taught.” 
And on the basis of my definition, I say again 
that composition is “not being taught” on the ele- 
mentary and secondary level. There seem to be 
three major reasons for this: 

(1) Grammar is a nerve-wracking science, not 
a pleasurable humanity. Anyone not totally in- 
sane would never choose grammar if he could 
teach literature, and there has been, in the last 
decade, no great pressure from higher up to com- 
pel anybody to teach grammar. All high-school 
teachers, no matter how beaten down by the 
years, retain a scent for the meadows of litera- 
ture, and now that they are running wild in the 
meadow like Western broncos, it is going to be 
difficult to drag them back into the barn of basic 
grammar. 

(2) Elementary and secondary education have 
operated on a perverted system of democracy 
whereby one irretrievably hopeless student is 
forced to remain in school until 16, so that his 
own soul might, supposedly, be saved. What hap- 
pens, in reality, is that not only does his own soul 
remain impervious to sweetness and light, but 
he sees to it that nobody else learns anything 
either. It is odd, here in America, that we some- 
times venerate the individual so fanatically that 
we are willing to sacrifice ever so many other in- 
dividuals for his benefit. Every student who 
wants to learn has the civil right to learn in a 
relatively quiet and dignified surrounding un- 
hampered by any 15-year-old, 230-pound moron 
whose antics would frustrate a Socrates. The 
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deadhead is much better off (and a much greater 
aid to society) mowing hay back on the farm, 
Democracy was never supposed to guarantee 
education for everyone; it guarantees education 
for those who are capable of being educated. 

(3) Composition cannot be taught “intensively 
and comprehensively” unless the student is al. 
lowed to apply in writing what he learns ip 
theory. Composition is “not being taught” when 
the student fiddles around with workbooks, in- 
stead of writing, writing, writing. 


Shot Down Like a Dog 

The “writing, writing, writing” of the forego. 
ing sentence will, I know, bring many an English 
teacher who reads this to her feet with a howl 
of anguish and the assertion: “You don’t under- 
stand the situation, you numbskull! It’s easy for 
you to talk about theme writing when you have 
only forty students per year and probably a stu- 
dent assistant to grade your papers. I don’t have 
a student assistant, and I have 300 students per 
year. How do you expect me to grade 300 pa- 
pers a week?” May I hasten to say, lest I be 
sought out by the National Council of Teachers 
of English and shot down like a dog, that I do 
not expect any high-school English teacher to 
grade 300 themes weekly, or even 100. Under the 
present circumstances, there is nothing a teacher 
can do except use workbooks. 

Perhaps, in the last analysis, my criticism 
should be directed not at the teacher but at the 
higher educational brass who have often made 
the English instructor's job impossible by un- 
loading on him such a horde of students that 
workbooks become an evil necessity. When those 
who are in a position to do something have 
thrown out the 230 pounders in favor of the in- 
dividuals who really want to learn, and when 
these men of power, whoever they might be, 
have put into effect a system whereby English 
teachers can concentrate on fifty or so students 
a year, then we can throw out the workbooks 
and have weekly themes. Not until then will we 
get college freshmen who can speak and write 
their native tongue with pride and effectiveness. 
When that happens, maybe we won't need Fresh- 
man Composition courses. And if that is too 
much of a Utopian dream, then at least it can be 
hoped that the return of fervent comprehensive- 
intensive teaching of arithmetic and composition 
on the elementary and secondary level will once 
again impress a pattern of discipline on the 
American personality and thus help return us to 
our old status as a national community with rev- 
erent pride in work earnestly and thoroughly 
performed, with labor worthy of its hire. 
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Some Nonsense? Yes! Quackery? No! 





The dust jacket on Albert Lynd’s Quackery in the Public Schools carries this 
exclamatory advice: Every parent should read this book! An equally exclama- 
tory notice would be: Every professional educator should read this book! Since 
parents outnumber teachers, the original advice makes sense in book trade 
terms. In any other terms, the advice is unsound. This book is must reading for 
the professional educator far more than it is must reading for the parent. 





By KENNETH WINETROUT® 


HE TITLE chosen by Mr. Lynd for his book 

is unfortunate. The parent who goes look- 

ing for quackery will be disappointed, 
but, having been primed by an exaggerated vo- 
cabulary, he will almost certainly magnify what- 
ever he does not like into quackery and duplicity 
on the part of the teachers and administrators. 
The results will not be, as Lynd advocates, a de- 
sire to double salaries and a program tv attract 
superior persons as teachers. The results will be 
rather suspicion and a determination to keep a 
watchdog eye on school budgets. 

Mr. Lynd’s title is also misleading. He calls his 
book Quackery in the Public Schools. He scarcely 
touches upon that subject. His theme over and 
over again is quackery in Schools of Education. 
This is what the book is about, and in fairness to 
our public schools he should have given his book 
a more appropriate title. But again titles are a 
factor in sales, and lest it seem that I, a neo- 
pedagogue and also a super-professional —Lynd’s 
words—would like to see a small sale for this 
book, let me state that such is not the case. I 
would like to see this book on the desk of every 
instructor who teaches in a department of educa- 
tion in the United States. I sincerely hope it has 
a large circulation among teachers at all levels. 
In spite of Lynd’s constant appeal to parents, to 
the community, to the public, this book is a pro- 
fessional book. 


Book Deserves Serious Study 


I fear it will be quite misunderstood by the lay 
public. I fear it will be prematurely damned or 
ignored by the educationalists. For all his over- 


*Kenneth Winetrout (Sigma 1208) is Head, Education De- 
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simplifications, exaggerations, extreme generali- 
zations, personal prejudices, and occasional ex- 
amples of impish spitefulness, Lynd deserves se- 
rious study on the part of the professional educa- 
tor. He feels strongly about these things and 
hence he uses strong language, a habit not pe- 
culiar to Lynd. He should not be dismissed as 
just another critic of education, as just another 
person who cannot accept John Dewey. 
Education, as we have been told over and 
over again in recent months, has habitually ex- 
perienced recurring waves of criticism. Profes- 
sional education, even educationism, will survive 
this wave as it has survived previous ones. This 
assurance of survival should not make us indif- 
ferent to the waves or the direction from which 
they come. If these waves can wash out a bit of 
the accumulated dung in the educational stables, 
let us be grateful and not sit around like anal 
psychopaths in a protective myopic trance. 


Should Take a Good Look 


Professional education has been the subject of 
so much misunderstanding, of so many bitter and 
petulant attacks, that educators in self-defense 
are forced to dismiss most of them perfunctorily. 
Every week some national magazine may carry a 
blast. Critics of education can easily get front 
page space. “Letters to the editor” complain 
more about the evils of education than about the 
evils of machine politics. One never knows when 
a colleague or a neighbor will deliver a barrage 
against education, and it is no fun to be on the 
receiving end so much of the time. 

This is no time to capitulate to the critics 
whether they be liberal arts faculty colleagues, 
malcontent parents, the hirelings of taxpayers 
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associations, or sincere people of good will. The 
time has come, though, when we must take a 
good look at what has happened, what is hap- 
pening. We need to turn our research guns on 
departments of education. We have examined 
and measured and tested and surveyed just about 
everything in education from toilets to Tolstoy 
except our own departments. We have made a 
few passes but that is about all. 

I would like to suggest that we go along with 
Albert Lynd on a number of points and take a 
couple of good looks at what is going on in pro- 
fessional education. We do not need to accept 
Lynd’s reasoning any more than we accept his 
prejudices. Nor should we toss him out as illiter- 
ate or irrelevant. He is neither. Lynd has some 
focal points in his book. We can use these as 
jumping-off places for some serious self-study, 
some soul-searching that is not rigged to justify 
what is already going on. As Lynd says over and 
over again and as many have said before, a 
priesthood rarely reforms itself. But we can try. 
We ought to try. 

Lynd’s attack on superprofessional neo-peda- 
gogical educationism operates on these fronts: 
1. Bureaucratic control of certification by educa- 
tors; 2. The way educators respond to criticism 
—this strawman counter-offensive; 3. The shab- 
biness of educational research; 4. The degree 
mania; and 5. The nonacceptability to the lay 
public of the pragmatic philosophy. 


Research: An Easter-Egg Hunt 


I should like to examine the last three a bit 
further, for instance, research. “One of the most 
wonderful things about educational research is 
that it may be operated like an easter-egg hunt: 
it seeks and finds something which its promoters 
have put there in the first place.” I am not at 
all sure that this is a valid criticism of educa- 
tional research. I find this more apt: “Research 
studies in education pile up like drifts in a Da- 
kota blizzard.” The tremendous increase in the 
number of advanced degrees in education makes 
significant research increasingly difficult to han- 
dle. Lynd takes the now proverbial slap at re- 
search on school plumbing. I have never quite 
seen the humor or the relevance of this criticism. 
But as one who has advised many master’s de- 
gree candidates, I am well aware of how super- 
ficial and trivial research may be. 

Many schools have eliminated the master’s 
thesis for degree requirements. This has been a 
forced decision—too many candidates. We need 
to examine the significance of research for class- 


1 All quotations from Albert Lynd, Quackery in the Public 
Schools, Boston, Mass., 1953. 
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room teachers. Education felt a certain pressure 
to emulate the research requirement as specified 
in other fields. We need a careful review of the 
full problm. As educators we have made shabby 
concessions to the pressure of sheer numbers and 
to a spineless imitation of other departments. The 
Ed. D. innovation showed some courage, but it 
did not clarify the research problem. 


The “Scramble for Paper Values” 

I suppose that many education departments 
have been so profitable, have been so attractive 
to students, that few administrators have dared 
speak out against the degree mania. Teachers 
salary schedules encourage it. Supervisors en- 
courage it. Lynd calls it “this scramble for paper 
values,” this “psychic compensation in symbols of 
status,” this “yearning for professional prestige.” 
Lynd objects to the “huge monopoly” education- 
ists have over these degree-maniacs, especially as 
they return to school evenings and summers. He 
has a point, a very real one, in this mad rush to 
get degrees and salary increments. Heaven knows 
the teacher needs all the salary increments he 
can get. Heaven knows that those who teach 
should periodically have at least a semisystematic 
experience in learning. 

Perhaps education departments have held a 
too monopolistic view of what graduate students 
should take. Perhaps graduate students should 
be encouraged to take a far greater percentage 
of their courses in other departments than is now 
the case. Whether this be a monopoly or a vested 
interest, returning summer school students do not 
on the whole need the concentrated doses of edu- 
cation which they now get. This is a crime whose 
full blame rests by no means on education de- 
partments. Other vested interests often force 
this decision. One way of liberalizing or broad- 
ening graduate work would be this more general 
selection of courses. 

Another kind of liberalizing might result if 
teachers did not feel so compulsive about ad- 
vanced degrees. This would allow teachers the 
freedom to go here and there. A program may 
make sense in terms of earning a degree, but it 
may not make sense in terms of the “felt needs” 
of a given teacher. It might be a good thing to 
see this degree mania replaced by a travel ma- 
nia, a workshop on this campus one summer, two 
courses on another campus next summer. Since 
one of the pleasures in summer school is seeing 
old friends, perhaps five or six schools could 
make some kind of a cooperative arrangement. 

The requirements for a degree may not co- 
incide with what the profession or the individual 


(Concluded on page 175) 





Philosophic Bases of Ideals and Conduct 
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The starting point of an educational philosophy is all important. Premises 
often determine conclusions and assumptions are the foundations upon which 
theories rest. Once we accept certain premises we are committed to a course of 
action. It is foolish to argue about conclusions; it is much more profitable to 
clarify the postulates upon which conclusions are constructed. Can philosophy 
be completely objective? Is the main function of philosophy descriptive? Can 
philosophy be completely scientific? These are fundamental questions with signifi- 
cant implications in education. If objectivity and the scientific method are com- 
pletely reliable guides in philosophy, they can likewise be applied to education. 





By FREDERICK MAYER* 


HE TWO MAIN theories which govern philo- 

sophical thinking are idealism and mate- 

rialism. Both have an ancient lineage. 
Idealism has been championed eloquently by 
great minds like Plato, Plotinus, Berkeley, Hegel, 
Emerson, Croce and Radhakrishnan. Material- 
ism includes among its supporters thinkers like 
Hobbes, Holbach, Priestley, Cooper, Feuerbach, 
Marx, and Buchner. 

Naturally idealism and materialism have dif- 
ferent forms. Thus we distinguish between the 
subjective idealism of Berkeley who believed 
that to be is to be perceived, and the absolute 
idealism of Hegel who felt that the real is ration- 
al and the rational is real. Likewise we distin- 
guish between mechanistic materialism as repre- 
sented by Hobbes who reduced the world to 
matter and motion, and the dialectical material- 
ism of Karl Marx who developed the theory of 
economic determinism and who believed that 
ultimately a classless society will emerge. Our 
interest, however, is not in the academic implica- 
tions of idealism and materialism, but rather in 
their concrete meanings. 

“The World is My Idea” is how Schopenhauer 
starts his great work: Die Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung. This concept of the unreality of mat- 
ter is the keynote to idealism. The idealist feels 
that reality has levels—the beginning is the ma- 
terial level, then comes the level of human ex- 

* Frederick Mayer is Professor of Philosophy and Religion, 
University of Redlands, Redlands, California. This article is 
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perience; the highest level, however, is the mind. 
Subconsciously, the idealist is usually a Platonist. 
Did not Plato indicate that love moves from the 
physical body to the spirit? Did not Plato indi- 
cate that immaterial ideas are real, while the 
world of experience and nature are only aspects 
of illusion? 


Seeking a Lost Horizon 


The idealist suffers from metaphysical home- 
sickness. The sensate level of existence only re- 
minds him of the perfection of Reality. Nature is 
a prelude to the mind, science is an overture to 
metaphysics. Man’s body becomes a tenuous 
cover for man’s soul. The imperfection of man 
points to the perfection of the Absolute—God. 
Thus the idealist frequently seeks for a Lost Ho- 
rizon in Absolutism. He maintains that the very 
relativity of existence points to an external prin- 
ciple, which is exempt from change. 

The idealistic concept of philosophy is elo- 
quently represented by Shelley in Mont Blanc: 


“The everlasting universe of Things 

Flows through the Mind, and rolls its rapid waves, 
Now dark—now glittering—now reflecting gloom — 
Now lending splendour, where from secret springs 
The source of human thought its tribute brings 

Of waters —with a sound but half its own, 

Such as a feeble brook will oft assume 

In the wild woods, among the Mountains lone, 
Where waterfalls around it leap for ever, 

Where woods and winds contend, and a vast river 
Over its rocks ceaselessly bursts and raves.” 
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In education, idealism leads to an emphasis 
upon formal instruction. This may have both neg- 
ative and positive consequences. In Froebel, 
idealism meant faith in the infinite possibilities 
of the individual, for are not God and man one? 
In Hegel, on the other hand, the individual stu- 
dent is subordinated to the authority of the teach- 
er, freedom plays a secondary role compared 
to authority. This type of idealism leads to totali- 
tarianism and thus plays a negative role in the 
history of education. 


A More Unitary Concept of Knowledge 


The idealist usually believes that education 
ought to be standard-centered. This is justified 
often by an appeal to the Socratic method. Did 
not Socrates point out that virtue and knowledge 
are one? Did not Socrates maintain that truth is 
absolute, not relative? Do we not grow in pro- 
portion as we identify ourselves with an eternal 
principle of perfection? No standards, accord- 
ing to realists like Eucken and Harris, can be 
achieved without effort and discipline. Conse- 
quently, idealists feel that progressive educators 
have too sentimental a view of human nature and 
over-emphasize the importance of interest and 
individuality. 

While the idealist usually is tender-minded, to 
use James’s famous term, the materialist is tough- 
minded. To the materialist the objective universe 
has a reality of its own. He reduces the world to 
measurable quantities; he is interested not in 
abstract ideals, but in concrete reality. He asks 
the idealist: what evidence do you have that God 
exists? How do you know a soul exists? What 
justification can there be for faith in the spiritual 
nature of man? 

The materialist sees man in his evolutionary 
setting, as part and parcel of nature. To under- 
stand man we should exclude sentimentality and 
vague aspirations and instead concentrate upon 
man’s physiological nature. The faith of the ma- 
terialist is ably represented by Pavlov who con- 
tributed to physiological psychology by his stud- 
ies of saliva of the dog. Behaviorism is a psycho- 
logical version of philosophical materialism. 

Notice how different the approach of material- 
ism is from that of idealism. Materialism treas- 
ures objectivity, while realism values subjectivity. 
. Materialism denies the existence of ultimate pur- 
poses, while idealism sees the world as a pur- 
poseful structure. Materialism uses physical sci- 
ence as the model for behavioral studies, while 
idealism uses religion as the ultimate model for 
the investigation of man, society and nature. 

In education, materialism fights a constant war- 
fare with theology. The student is taught that 
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this world is the only existence, that faith in re- 
ligion represents a prescientific way of thinking, 
and that man can only solve his problems by ex. 
cluding his wishes and desires from the universe, 
The materialist thus is interested in a reconstruc- 
tion of education, for he feels that man cannot 
advance unless he abandons old superstitions and 
old beliefs, and unless he is guided by the quanti- 
tative method of science. 

Some might say that perhaps a mixture of ma- 
terialism and idealism may prove to be the best 
type of philosophy. Did not Descartes indicate 
that there are two realms: The realm of matter 
and that of mind? Do we not all feel the conflict 
between material and spiritual ideals? 

Descartes’ dualism is representative of the di- 
lemmas of modern science. To Descartes the 
world of matter was subject to blind causality; it 
included our bodies and the entire sensate realm. 
The world of mind, on the other hand, was guid- 
ed by purposes and ideals. 

This separation of matter and mind had im- 
portant consequences in education. The early 
modern educator like Sturm often thought that 
the body had to be disciplined if the kingdom of 
the mind were to be achieved. Classical lan- 
guages were especially favored in the 17th and 
18th Centuries, for they were unrelated to mod- 
ern times and their purity contrasted with the 
imperfection of science. The sharp division be- 
tween the humanities and the sciences really rep- 
resents a modern version of Cartesianism. Often 
the humanities are studied as part of a teleologi- 
cal system of values leading to the worship of the 
past, while the sciences are studied as part of a 
mechanistic world view. A more genuine histori- 
cal view of the humanities and the sciences 
would lead to a more unitary concept of knowl- 
edge, for both are subject to change and recon- 
struction and both are dependent upon the social 
environment in which they develop. 

As Sarton points out, a scientific view of the 
humanities would recognize their basic methodo- 
logical assumptions, while science studied in a 
historical context becomes not merely a quest for 
facts, but also a yearning for values which trans- 
cend immediacy. 

The conclusion is that both materialism and 
idealism are one-sided world views. Materialism 
over-emphasizes the quantitative aspects of na- 
ture, while idealism stresses too much the pur- 
poseful structure of the universe. The basic ques- 
tion actually is not: What is the essence of the 
universe, it is, rather what is the meaning of exist- 
ence? Life thus is an existential, rather than an 
ontological problem. 
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Most philosophers claim that they are entirely 
objective, but as we study them historically we 
see their biases—subjective and social—and we 
realize how their systems represented their cul- 
tural environment. The sociology of knowledge, 
especially in Mannheim’s Ideology and Utopia 
and Popper's The Open Society and Its Enemies 
indicates that ideological and philosophical sys- 
tems have social matrixes and implications. 


MORE AN ART THAN A SCIENCE 


As a representative of objectivity we might 

int to Aristotle. But did not Aristotle express 
the Athenian view of life in his love of reason? 
Did he not express Athenian biases in his disdain 
for barbarians and in his justification of slavery? 
Did he not represent the classical view of educa- 
tion in his opposition to vocational education? 

In more modern times we might cite Spinoza 
as an example of a disinterested attitude in phi- 
losophy. Spinoza tried to give a mathematical 
basis to thinking. The same certainty which 
guides geometry was to dominate philosophic in- 
quiry. Spinoza represents the bias of the mathe- 
matician who sees more order and regularity in 
nature than actually exists. Ultimately, is not 
mathematics a prelude to Spinoza’s supreme 
value: The intellectual love of God? Spinoza be- 
lieved that nature was determined by rigorous 
laws and thus transcended the desires of man. 
Did this not express the deterministic spirit of 
17th Century science, especially of the Newton- 
ian system? 

In our own time 7. a0 empiricism claims com- 
plete objectivity. Value judgments are excluded 
from the realm of philosophy. Reichenbach, rep- 
resentative of this movement, in The Rise of 
Scientific Philosophy shows how logical analysis 
can clarify philosophic problems. As for ethical 
and educational problems they usually rest upon 
verbal and emotional fallacies. I told Reichen- 
bach one time that my main interest was the 
philosophy of education. He replied: “There is 
no philosophy of education!” To him education 
represented unverifiable value judgments. This 
approach narrows the domain of philosophy and 
would make it a mathematician’s playground. 

For the scientist, objectivity is indispensable. 
Unless he is guided by the logic of events, his 
conclusions will be fragmentary and full of error. 
Personal desires and personal aims thus are ex- 
cluded from the domain of science. In philoso- 
phy, on the other hand, the ego of the thinker 
cannot be excluded. Even when he pretends to 
be completely objective his biases will appear. 
Take Descartes as an example. He claimed that 
his doubt would be complete; he would even 
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doubt his own existence, yet all the time he was 
adhering to the canons of the church and to the 
moral laws of France. Complete doubt, like com- 
plete objectivity, is a pretension in philosophy. 

Does this establish a dualism between objec- 
tivity and subjectivity? Will there be an inevit- 
able conflict between our subjective desires and 
the disinterested, objective scientific method? The 
answer is in the negative. As Planck points out 
in Der Kausalbegriff in der Physik scientific pre- 
diction depends on the person who carries on 
scientific investigation. He cites the example of 
weather forecasting. Is it not all important that 
an expert should predict the weather, a trained 
metereologist rather than an amateur? Personali- 
ty thus enters the scientific realm. Novelty in 
science involves a gamble as the life of Galileo 
indicates. Science, like philosophy, thus repre- 
sents “progressive development” and both rest 
upon a faith in the rational order of nature. 

In education all this means that there can be 
no artificial division between subjectivity and 
objectivity. The teacher is not the apostle of 
Truth but a struggling, limited human being en- 
gaged in seeking truth. The personal implications 
of his teaching may be more important than the 
subject matter which he conveys to the class. If 
the teacher overemphasizes subjectivity, his class- 
es will lack in scientific precision; on the other 
hand, if too objective, they may lack vitality. 

For education, it should be remembered, is 
more an art than a science. Scientific techniques, 
especially testing, are invaluable in education. 
We all owe a great debt to such pioneers as 
Thorndike, Terman, Thurstone, Rohrschach and 
many others. But education is concerned with a 
temporal process; the most important values are 
often intangible and cannot be measured. Valua- 
tion serves only as a prelude to evaluation. The 
insight of the great educator is like the insight 
of the great artist. Both have a sense of the unity 
of life; both try to overcome the gulf between 
objectivity and subjectivity, both search for 
meanings, which go beyond routine existence, 
both are interested in ideal possibilities. 

Still we should never underestimate the im- 
portance of the scientific method in education. 
Without it vagueness results; without it no valid 
generalizations can be established. Whitehead 
believed that education moves from the stage of 
romance to that of precision, and finaJly to that 
of generalization. The neglect of science, espe- 
cially of mathematics, would create an arrested 
development in education, an atmosphere of 
vague romanticism. Science thus represents the 
conscience of education. 
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Philosophic inquiry has an animistic basis. The 
child at first sees himself in objects; nature to 
him is a friendly force; he personifies objects. 

But as we achieve maturity, we see nature as 
a force apart from man. Thus we realize that the 
universe goes on without our existence, that we 
are living on a small planet in a vast astronomi- 
cal universe in which time is measured by light 
years. We realize that man is insignificant, per- 
haps a minor incident in cosmic evolution. 

How should we react? What should be our at- 
titude? We can live a life of noble despair. We 
can realize that our pilgrimage has no destiny 
and no final goal, that all our desires and all our 
hopes are only temporary opiates, that the uni- 
verse is austere and unconscious of our existence. 
Thus we can look upon life as a brief interlude 
of unconsciousness, illuminated by the scientific 
method and the stimulations of reason; but our 
existence has no real meaning. This is the philos- 
ophy expressed so eloquently by Bertrand Rus- 
sell in A Free Man’s Worship. 


EDUCATION AS HOPE 
Or we can react in the opposite way like Pascal 
in his Pensées. Pascal, like Russell, was a pro- 
found mathematician, but to Pascal mathematics 
was only the overture to theology; reason there- 


fore was subordinated to faith. Has not the heart 
reasons that reason does not know? Man may be 
nothingness, but he knows that he is nothingness 
and hence is superior to the universe. By thought, 
according to Pascal, man controls life. By faith 
man conquers life. 

The conclusion of Pascal is a cali to faith: 
“What shall become of you, then, O man! you 
who search out what is your true condition by 
your natural reason? . . . Know, then, haughty 
man, what a paradox you are to yourself. Hum- 
ble yourself, impotent reason; be silent, imbecile 
nature; learn that man infinitely surpasses man, 
and hear from your master your true condition, 
which you are ignorant of. Listen to God.” 

We can evade the issue of meaning in the uni- 
verse by saying with James that life is neither 
good nor bad; that, however, it can be improved. 
To James both the universe and God were grow- 
ing: the world was as incomplete as an American 
real estate project. By right effort and right ac- 
tion man could aid in the victory of good over 
evil. In some ways, action was the ultimate opiate. 

Still we cannot escape certain existential prob- 
lems. For man is a meaning-seeking creature. We 
are thrust into existence at a certain point in his- 
tory. We play our part and then we disappear in 
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the stream of time. In the Upanishads we read 
that the eternal self is the same as the objective 
self, and that the goal of life is absorption in a 
world principle, Moksha, in which all separate. 
ness disappears. In Buddhism likewise the goal 
is Nirvana—a nothingness which implies the 
obliteration of the self. 

In my own philosophy selfhood has a different 
meaning. The goal of life and of education is 
the achievement of genuine selfhood. But the 
self remains incomplete, often a mere fragment. 
As Hume pointed out, the self may be only a 
bundle of perceptions. And Kant was right when 
he maintained that we do not perceive the real 
self, only the empirical self, that no direct con- 
ception of the self can be achieved. 

To live meaningfully, and this implies also to 
teach meaningfully, we should reduce life to cer- 
tain essentials. The test of the great individual 
lies in the things he can abandon, in the material 
goods which are expendable. Yet the direction of 
material civilization lies towards conspicuous 
consumption. Every day advertising creates new 
wants and new desires, from automobiles to 
tooth pastes, from new television sets to new jet 
planes. The hope is that the satisfaction of these 
desires will create happiness, but often the con- 
trary results can be observed. Desires multiply in 
a Malthusian ratio. Neuroses rather than perma- 
nent satisfactions are created. 

The dissatisfaction is especially great when no 
possible means exist to satisfy desires. Take Big- 
ger, the main character in Wright’s Native Son. 
He goes to motion pictures and sees a glamorous 
world of butlers, swimming pools, trips to Ber- 
muda, Cadillacs, exciting women; and here he 
lives in a slum section, which is incredibly ugly. 
How can he reconcile the two worlds? How can 
he achieve a balanced philosophy of life? He 
fails, and in the end commits a terrible crime. 
Wright wonders whether Bigger, the pariah, is 
to be blamed or whether society is guilty. 

Many times in our existence we experience 
aloneness. It may be a temporary mood or a 
passing sensation. It may occur when we are en- 
gaged in activities or when we are idle, when no 
one is with us or when we are in a crowd. This 
aloneness is a symbol of our fragmentary condi- 
tion. We realize that perhaps on the most im- 
portant occasions in life, in sickness and in death 
no one can feel with us, no one can be complete- 
ly part of us. Some existentialists, like Sartre and 
Heidegger, believe that this sense of dread indi- 
cates the need for self-reliance leading to the 
autonomy of the self. Does not man create his 
own values? Cannot man become free by severing 
his ties from society and by realizing that the 
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universe has no meaning? To the existentialists 
a preliminary skepticism regarding ultimate val- 
ues is the foundation for man’s emancipation. 

But man needs hope to live meaningfully. Our 
hopes and expectations may be frustrated and 
crushed by disasters, yet, having hoped and an- 
ticipated, our existence becomes more poetic 
and more endurable. Religion, philosophy, art, 
science, and education are all forms of hope. Re- 
ligion is the yearning for cosmic comradeship, 
philosophy is the quest for a life governed by 
reason, art is the yearning for significant form 
by which the moment is eternalized, science is 
faith that experimentation can control both ob- 
jective and subjective phenomena. And educa- 
tion represents the hope that man is something 
more than an animal, that he can solve his prob- 
lems by the use of intelligence, not by force. 

I believe then in a romantic concept of educa- 
tion. Education must mold feelings and emo- 
tions just as much as reason. The educator should 
direct his view not to the past but to the day 
after tomorrow. Pessimism in education becomes 
a self-defeating process. 

The great educators of the past were usually 
men of hope. When Comenius outlined a univer- 
sal system of education, his contemporaries looked 
upon him with scorn. When Pestalozzi started 
to educate the children of the poor, his contem- 
poraries regarded it as a wasteful and utopian 
procedure. When Froebel started the kindergar- 
ten, conservative educators looked upon him as 
an impractical sentimentalist. When Dewey con- 
ducted an experimental school with progressive 
tendencies at the University of Chicago, tradi- 
tionally minded teachers felt that his system of 
education could not possibly succeed. But the 
traditionalists usually have been wrong, because 
they have had too low and too sober an opinion 
of man. They have not seen the creative possi- 
bilities of humanity. 

The real teacher is never overwhelmed by the 
despair of the present. He is transformed by his 
hopes. In the most somber situation he preserves 
an attitude of expectancy. Has he not seen crea- 
tivity realized in the classroom, a “new birth”? 

Hope implies self-reliance; as Marcel said, “it 
belongs to those who have not been hardened by 
life.” How can we explore the capacities of others 
if we are unconscious of our own potentialities? 
Constant growth on the part of the teacher is just 
as important as unending growth on the part of 
the student. Teaching implies an overflowing of 
spiritual and intellectual energy. Teaching is the 
communication of ideals to the realm of experi- 
ence, which give to it a new order, a new beauty 
and a new consistency. 
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NONSENSE? YES! QUACKERY? NO! 
(Concluded from page 170) 


teacher needs. To relieve some of this degree 
compulsiveness perhaps state departments of 
education could issue fifth-year certificates. These 
could, if necessary, be issued quite formally. I 
am sure there are ways of relaxing this degree 
mania, ways helpful to teachers personally and 
to schools professionally. 


A Re-Assessment of Pragmatism 


Albert Lynd is pretty skeptical about two men: 
Dewey and Kilpatrick. And perhaps it is time 
the educational profession made a re-assessment 
of pragmatism. I happen to find pragmatism a 
congenial and relevant philosophy. But then, too, 
I happen to have grown up in the Thirties. I 
went to school in the Thirties. The intellectual 
climate of the Thirties rather encouraged the ex- 
tension of pragmatism into our schools and into 
many other areas as well. Times have changed, 
as we are prone to say. It could very well be that 
we need some kind of a philosophical restate- 
ment, or just a statement, which will do for the 
Fifties what pragmatism did for the Thirties. 
This seems to be in process. But the educator is 
not very active in this event. It may be that a 
psychiatric orientation or emphasis is more ap- 
propriate for the Fifties than a philosophical 
orientation or emphasis. I am not at all sure. But 
it does seem that we educators are going to have 
to do much more than echo John Dewey. 

Lynd remarks, “I have never read or heard a 
candid popular exposition of the way in which 
Dewey the educational reformer is logically re- 
lated to Dewey the philosopher.” This is true in 
the context in which Lynd is functioning. The 
next time educators will have to draw the lines 
in ways clearer to both the professional and the 
lay public. 

Albert Lynd has his points. Educators should 
take them seriously. The lay public should read 
them with great care. Lynd is confusing. His title 
is confusing. There may be a lot of nonsense in 
education, but quackery is at an amazing mini- 
mum considering everything. Educators, includ- 
ing Lynd’s hierarchs and super-professionals, and 
teachers, including Lynd’s unfortunates from 
teachers colleges, are a sincere lot on the whole. 
You can count on teachers. Few professions are 
so exposed and few professions, if any, can claim 
so much freedom from quackery. There are sins 
to be sure, but teachers are surely more sinned 
against than sinning. And they deserve books 
with kinder titles and kinder remarks than Al- 
bert Lynd’s Quackery in the Public Schools. 
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Social development and adjustment 


is a continuous and life-long process and 


not peculiar to youth only. However, some of life’s greatest problems occur, and 
some of life’s most far-reaching adjustments are made then. The average youth 
or young woman from fifteen to twenty-four is faced with many problems of 
social development and adjustment. Not only do the maladjusted have serious 
social problems, it is perfectly natural for the normal youth to have problems, too. 





By W. A. FRANKLIN® 


ENTAL AND PHYSICAL development of all 
M youth have long been educational ob- 

jectives, but social development and ad- 
justment of youth has been accepted only re- 
cently as a function of the schools. Training in 
social techniques, manners, usages, and graces 
was a function retained by the home. At school, 
social functions were largely “extra-curricular.” 
Neither the home nor the school appeared to 
realize that the major problems of normal youth 
are largely social. Still less was it realized that 
meeting these problems was a cooperative un- 
dertaking. 

Society has charged the schools with the re- 
sponsibility for preserving our culture, and of 
training and equipping youth for life in that cul- 
ture, in our way of life, in our society. Schools 
have accepted this responsibility. This accept- 
ance is expressed in the four objectives stated by 
the Educational Policies Commission: (1) self- 
realization, (2) human relationships, (3) eco- 
nomic efficiency, and (4) civic responsibility. 
These imply many experiences, activities, par- 
ticipation, socialization, guidance, direction. 


What They Worry About 

Some of the major problems common to nor- 
mal youth are: (1) breaking home ties, (2) de- 
veloping a philosophy of life, (3) working out 
a happy, wholesome adjustment to members of 
the opposite sex, (4) self-evaluation, and (5) 
choosing a vocation. It may be assumed that the 
average youth coming from the average home 
has already found a somewhat satisfactory so- 
lution, through home, school, and community 


*W. A. Franklin (Mu 606) is Professor of Education, Mid- 
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experiences, of many social problems and needs, 
The average youth enjoys the affection of his 
parents and the protection of his home; he en- 
joys status with peers, friends, and adults and 
has won a degree of recognition and approval 
from all of them. He enjoys fair health, an ade- 
quate amount of self-confidence, has attained a 
degree of emotional control, and enjoys satisfy- 
ing participation in the life around him. Further- 
more, the average American youth of this gen- 
eration has already developed a religious faith 
sufficiently mature to meet his demands. These 
needs and problems, though they may not be 
minor, are generally less difficult for the average 
youth and are more often satisfactorily solved 
during the period of youth. 


Cutting the Apron Strings 

Breaking home ties is a major problem that 
causes much worry for parents, friends, and 
teachers as well as for youth. Yet, every youth 
must break home ties before he can become an 
adequate adult. Up to the age of adolescence a 
normal youth has accepted the love of parents 
as a matter of course, but during this age he 
begins to transfer his affections from parents to 
friends and especially to members of the oppo- 
site sex. He realizes that he is approaching adult- 
hood and the time when he must break home 
ties and launch his own craft upon life’s sea. 

But the security of the home is difficult to 
give up until something is found to take its place. 
Youth returns to the home for check-ups and 
evaluations of his efforts at making a place for 
himself elsewhere. He is trying to find himself 
and is trying himself out in many ways. During 
these trials and errors the opinions of his peers, 
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teachers, and others are often valued more high- 
ly than those of members of his family. This is 
a normal and necessary procedure in evaluating 
family judgments and does not mean a loss of 
respect for parents. Youth is not showing any 
lack of judgment when he seeks to learn from 
his peers nor when he places a high value upon 
their judgment. Such searching and striving for 
status with his peers is a necessary step in break- 
ing the home ties and in weaning himself away. 


When Believing Makes a Difference 


Another major problem of youth is that of 
developing a philosophy of life. Any normal 
youth seeks and weighs the opinions and stand- 
ards of different age groups in working out his 
own standards. A wise man once said that it 
makes no difference what you believe unless 
what you believe makes a difference. The trouble 
with youth is that he so often does not know 
what he believes. It is characteristic of him that 
he believes one thing today and the contrary to- 
morrow, and each day he is intensely loyal to 
what he believes. Normal youth works diligently 
and intelligently at the construction of his philos- 
ophy, and the favorable consideration given to 
peer opinion tends to make for a more dynamic, 
progressive society with greater power of de- 
velopment and adjustment. In this complex social 
order and this confused world in which we live 
this task of constructing his philosophy of life 
is a difficult one for normal youth. 

It is fortunate for all that the facilities for 
experimenting, testing, and trying out different 
beliefs, ideas, and theories have been greatly 
improved. And, although every youth must, as 
always, work out his own philosophy, he has bet- 
ter guidance and better trained advisors and 
counselors to aid him. Academic freedom, free- 
dom of speech, freedom of religion, and freedom 
of the press are essential to him. Freedom to 
seek the truth and to discuss and exchange ideas 
with others, as well as training in critical think- 
ing and analysis, are important. 


May I Have the Next Dance? 


Another major problem of normal youth is the 
working out of a wholesome adjustment to mem- 
bers of the opposite sex. One of the chief charac- 
teristics of late adolescence is a greatly increased 
interest in them. Adolescence brings physical de- 
velopment and changes which prompt such at- 
tention. The maturing reproductive organs awak- 
en the heterosexual interest. One of the funda- 
mental social problems is how to establish satis- 
fying, wholesome relations with members of the 
Opposite sex. Here again youth must rely upon 
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home and school for training and experience 
that will enable him to master the problem. 
The role of the home and the school is to ar- 
range the environment, occasions, and opportuni- 
ties for social training. When youth organizes so 
many parties, clubs, and dances and thinks up so 
many place to go he is working intelligently at 
the solution of one of his greatest problems. It is 
the business of the home and the school to pro- 
vide numerous occasions and opportunities for 
youth to meet members of the opposite sex un- 
der wholesome conditions. Modern homes and 
schools are adjusting themselves to these social 
needs of youth. Commercialized entertainment, 
often selfish and unwholesome, is a common dif- 
ficulty met with in the social environment. 


Just How Good Am I? 


Another major problem which all normal youth 
must tackle is the problem of self-evaluation. 
Self-appraisal and self-direction can be made 
rather scientific today if one employs all aids and 
resources at hand. Scientific, standardized tests 
are widely available which greatly aid youth in 
discovering individual talents and abilities. For- 
merly, about all the help the young were able 
to find in discovering their own talents were the 
limited opportunities for exploratory courses and 
experiences and the often questionable advice 
of parents and teachers. Parents’ advice is often 
prejudiced and based upon wishful thinking as 
well as upon an unscientific appraisal of the 
youth’s abilities. Teachers’ advice often has been 
based on flimsy, unreliable, invalid data such as 
teachers’ marks. High grades in mathematics and 
science were supposed to indicate engineering 
ability. High grades in English, social studies, 
and speech were supposed to indicate fitness for 
the law, the ministry, or politics. High grades in 
foreign languages and science were supposed to 
indicate fitness for medicine. 

Today, with the experience curriculum in 
schools, exploratory courses, multiplied oppor- 
tunities for observation, and reliable, valid apti- 
tude tests, youth should find the job of self- 
evaluation a less baffling one than formerly. On 
the other hand, scientific appraisal often con- 
flicts with individual preferences, advice of par- 
ents, and opportunities. The result is often per- 
plexity, confusion, and frustration. Youth fre- 
quently refuses to accept the evidence. With no 
previous experience to guide him, he does not 
know which advice is the most trustworthy. It is 
a wise man who knows his limitations. Socrates 
urged Athenian youth to know themselves. A cor- 
rect self-appraisal is essential to intelligent self- 
direction and an intelligent choice of vocation. 
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Another major problem of youth is this one of 
choosing a vocation. This problem, of course, is 
closely related to the foregoing problem of self- 
evaluation. Proper self-evaluation must precede 
the choosing of the right vocation. It is no doubt 
true that the more accurate and complete the 
self-evaluation is, the greater will be the chances 
of a wise choice of an occupation. However, not 
only is a knowledge of one’s self necessary to a 
wise choice of an occupation, but so is an under- 
standing of different occupations and the re- 
quirements of each on the individual. 


No Chickens Hatched From Goose Eggs 

Normal youth should not be given the idea that 
there is only one occupation at which he can 
succeed. Of the hundreds of the more-or-less 
distinct divisions of labor or occupations into 
which the sixty-odd millions of American work- 
ers are classified, every normal youth should 
have a considerable number of occupations to 
choose from, in any one of which he should make 
a fair success. In other words, there is far more 
than one chance of success in this diversified so- 
ciety in which we live. On the other hand, youth 
should not take any stock in the idea often ex- 
pressed by parents, teachers, and others that a 
normal individual can succeed at anything he 
chooses to do if he tries hard enough. This is a 
day when much emphasis is put upon inidividual 
differences, and never before have they been so 
widely recognized. The democratic principle that 
all men are created equal refers to civil and po- 
litical rights, not to talents and abilities. There is 
little uniformity and endless variety in individu- 
als as well as in all nature. Likewise there is 
slight uniformity and great variety in occupa- 
tions. Also, there is in youth as well as in adults 
great adaptability and adjustability. 

But, home and school plus all other educative 
agencies cannot hatch chickens out of goose 
eggs, and neither can vocational training fit round 
pegs into square holes. If training courses are 
made sufficiently meaningful, purposeful, and 
lifelike, and if youth’s experiences at home and 
in the community are as helpful as they should 
be, youth will have a better chance of choosing 
the right occupation. Moreover, if his own com- 
munity gives him these opportunities and this 
guidance in the choice of his occupation it will 
be far more likely to retain him as a resident 
when he becomes an adult ready to settle down. 





Schools and colleges during the 1953-54 academic 
year will enroll the largest number of pupils and 
students in history — 36,949,700. This is about two 
million more than last year. 
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BLUNTING ONE HORN OF A DILEMMA 
(Concluded from page 161) 


sary for eventual integration. Problems of finance, 
of redistricting, of consolidation, of transfer of 
teachers, of curricula, and many other practical 
matters of school administration confront educa- 
tional leaders, in those states where segregation 
is now practiced, with most perplexing problems, 
and likewise most challenging opportunities. 

Underlying all these operational difficulties, 
however, are the basic problems arising from 
tradition and social custom. These are interwov- 
en with problems of economics and of politics, 
Right or wrong, such patterns do not change by 
edict, and adjustments will be, of necessity, slow- 
er than many will desire. 

And right here is where Phi Delta Kappans 
can make an important contribution. In addition 
to the ties of common interests, common training, 
common experience, and a common means of 
livelihood, which bind all teachers together, Phi 
Delta Kappans have further bonds in common 
ideals of service and leadership, and in an un- 
common fellowship springing from good will and 
from respect for the personal and professional 
integrity of fellow members. 

Is it too much to expect that in possibly diff- 
cult days ahead Phi Delta Kappa chapters may 
prove to be reservoirs of enlightened leadership 
within their communities, pools of wisdom to 
which policy makers may resort, sources of in- 
spiration to puzzled and, mayhap, discourage’ 
fellow citizens, and points of contact and inter- 
pretation to those outside segregated areas? 

We foresee a generation of difficulty and anxie- 
ty during which the essential adjustments will be 
made and accepted. A continuing Phi Delta 
Kappa service, set up formally or operating in- 
formally to promote the cooperative spirit, to 
lend advice when asked, and to interpret the 
changing scene nationwide in the best interests 
of all, would appear to afford an unequalled, 
practical, and concrete opportunity for the kind 
of service and leadership for which Phi Delta 
Kappa stands. 

Such a service or committee, composed of 
members with vision, empowered to study, to 
encourage, to advise when called upon, and to 
report to the profession and to the public as 
deemed necessary, and supported by a sympa- 
thetic, cooperatively disposed, unbiased, and in- 
dependent organization with no axe to grind 
except a concern for the general welfare might 
well prove to be the cohesive influence needed 
in times of civic stress. Thus we might blunt one 
horn of a dilemma.—L. A. 
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Television in ‘Today's Society 





Neither commercial nor educational television will “hold still” long enough 
for comprehensive treatment, such as in a Special Issue. Educational television, 
particularly, is too dynamic, is changing too fast. The subject will be attacked 
“piecemeal.” But first, let’s take a quick look at television through the eyes of one 
who recognizes the social responsibilities of the commercial telecaster. 





By BETTY ROSS® 


ELEVISION certainly is an influential factor 

in today’s society. When we look at its 

progress these past few years, we see it 
developing from an interesting gadget, catching 
the curiosity of the passers-by, mostly in bar- 
rooms, to an established visitor in the American 
home, as a vital means of communication, with a 
rightful place as “big business” in American in- 
dustry, and in entertainment.’ 

Naturally, this rapid growth places a social 
responsibility directly on the telecaster. His pro- 
grams must be something more than banner lines 
and “gimmicks.” Today’s pattern of TV demands 
that he operate his station in business-like fash- 
ion, for the good of the community, and offer 
programs which will reflect public interest and 
taste, and help form public opinion. 

Time was when people were quite content to 
attach headphones to crystal sets and listen to 
static just because it was a novel thing to do, to 
pick sound right out of the air and have it repro- 
duced in one’s own living quarters. This is no 
longer true. People now take the miracle of radio 
and television for granted and use them as part 
of their everyday lives. They watch television 
day in and day out, avidly. They depend on it 
for interpretation of the daily scene. They both 
want and need what television communication 
so adequately can offer in bringing the world to 
living-room size. 


Telecasting “In the Public Interest” 

People want something substantial in program 
fare in return for “lending their ears and eyes.” 
They are not content to sit idly by and accept 
whatever comes along. They have become critics 
and they feel it is their privilege to pass judg- 


_* Betty Ross is Assistant Director, Public Affairs and Educa- 
ton, National Broadcasting Co., Chicago, Illinois. 
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ment upon all that they see and hear. True, they 
want to be entertained, but they also want to be 
informed, to get something that instructs and in- 
spires. And that is why the airwaves are licensed 
by the federal government to operate “in the 
public interest.” That is why television program- 
mers, the more thoughtful ones at least, are 
mindful of their obligations to society. 

Since television plays such an active part in 
shaping our cultural livelihood, let us examine 
some aspects of television programming—the 
roles of both the telecaster and the television 
viewer, for what happens to TV is a job for both, 
not one alone. It is a joint responsibility; a two- 
way communication. 


Programs of Honest Intent 

First, the telecaster. When you look at a TV 
schedule for any one day, you find an infinite 
variety of offerings, something to attract atten- 
tion, to please every taste—a choice! And that’s 
as it should be in our American system of broad- 
casting. Having a choice, the freedom to choose, 
is a democratic prerogative. There will always be 
a certain amount of commercialism. There will 
also be much worthwhile program material. It is 
these hours of entertainment offset by half hours 
of education and information that is the essence 
of television as we know it today. There is the 
daytime serial for the lady of the house, but 
there is also a “Ding Dong School” for her chil- 
dren. There is baseball or a fast comedy routine, 
but there are also frequent news programs, sym- 
phony concerts, drama, and open discussion. The 
telecaster’s job is to keep a sharp perspective on 
all these variable public preferences and pro- 
gram his station accordingly. 


2An address before the Conference on Public Issues, Illinois 
State Norma] University, Normal, Illinois. 
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The telecaster will not abuse his medium. That 
is not smart. He will keep constant vigilance 
over it. He will build programs of honest intent, 
of good taste, of decency and decorum. By rely- 
ing on these time-honored standards he will not 
only be using TV wisely but he will please his 
audience and serve his community as well. Like- 
wise, he will be careful in his selection of talent 
and personalities to perform before the television 
cameras. He will choose only those who can best 
translate the television medium to the viewer. 
When the TV personality is warm, sincere, and 
spontaneous—humanly magnetic enough to com- 
municate beyond the camera to the heart and 
mind of the viewer, he soon endears himself to 
countless thousands in his audience and actually 
becomes a member of the family. The Dave 
Garroways and Frances Horwiches and Oliver 
Dragons of television fame enjoy this kind of 
family relationship. They are all sensitive to the 
strong yet informal appeal of the medium. They 
do not rely upon a cold, hard, fast, punch-selling 
style, rather they have developed the kind of ap- 
proach that gives unnoticed, gentle little nudges 
to persuade and turn individuals in their direc- 
tion. To them, the camera takes on human quali- 
ties, and pleasantly so. We can point with pride 
to Chicago television, in particular, as largely 
instrumental in creating this kind of friendly, 
easy, yet dynamically moving program. 


Dividends From Viewing Time 

And what of the role of the television viewer? 
He, too, has a responsibility in the communication 
of ideas via television. Just because someone 
called a “telecaster” happens to have electronic 
equipment capable of transmitting programs 
through space and someone else called a “view- 
er” happens to have a receiving set to pick up 
the transmission does not mean that honest com- 
munication takes place. "Tis true one sends, the 
other receives; one performs, the other looks. 
But the question is, does anything really happen 
between programmer and viewer? Does the 
viewer do anything about the program, or is he 
even interested? Does he let the telecaster know 
his preferences, and his reactions to carefully 
planned programs? It would be a sorry thing, 
indeed, if we assume that no one looks or even 
cares. Too many TV sets have been sold for that. 

Television is already in tune with the times. 
The television viewer, then, can either stand idly 
by and criticize without thought or reason what 
he sees and hears, or he can take a more positive 
approach and do something constructive to pro- 
pare himself for a meaningful viewing experi- 
ence. Many times it is a question of poor viewing 
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habits and of not knowing how to look. A view- 
ers opinion may be based on what he just hap. 
pens to see rather than what he tries to see. No 
one will claim that every program will please al] 
people, nor does anyone claim that the medium 
is not occasionally guilty of the same immaturity 
of taste and viewpoint as any other popular 
agency of communication; but to believe that 
telecasting is insensitive to its times is perhaps 
to look carelessly. The viewer will do well to 
make it his job to know what good programs are 
on the air, and to select those programs for him- 
self and his family which will enhance and en- 
rich the day. He ought to make his viewing time 
pay off in dividends. He should not shortchange 
himself. This does not mean haphazard or un- 
selective viewing. It does mean attentive, con- 
centrated, purposeful, meaningful viewing. And, 
finally, he should let the telecaster know what he 
thinks by letter, | v phone, or in person. This is 
all part of two-way communication. It takes both 
for better TV programming. 


Is TV Doing the Best It Can? 


The encouraging thing is that today’s society 
does question. People ask whether TV is doing 
the best it can. They ask whether telecasters are 
contributing all they can to prepare us to make 
those moral and intellectual judgments to meet 
the demands of our time. 

Occasionally a college president, a minister, a 
socialist scientist, a parent-teacher group, or a 
TV council will question what telecasters are do- 
ing. They question standards and they question 
ethics. They question the effects of westem 
films, of murder-by-TV, of giveaways, and the 
right to editorialize; but usually these are but 
single efforts. We really need to go farther and 
bring the whole question of the use of television 
communication to the average intelligent man 
so that he can see for himself how it affects his 
daily life. This would be a healthy sign. Then we 
would realize that our communication media are 
creative enough and influential enough to affect 
the lives of thinking men and women. 

Yes, television has grown up these past few 
years. It needs even more mature thinking, and 
in the long run it is the results of each day that 
count. So the future of the industry depends not 
solely upon the programmers and telecasters, and 
sponsors, and advertisers, but upon the viewing 
public itself. Together they will shape television's 
destiny. We should make TV’s future the busi- 
ness of all of us. We should all insist on sharing 
the responsibility. It is then and only then that 
we can hope for growth, for better programs, 4 
sounder industry, and greater understanding. 

















































The Superintendent as a State Officer 





—_ 


Legal definition of the position of superintendent is significant, no matter 
whether legislative or judicial in character. Neither is legal definition a matter 
of abstract copybook statement. Action of the courts and the legislature must, 
in the regular course of government, define the extent and limits of the posi- 
tion and its relationship to other social institutions and processes. 





By LLOYD E. 


ESCRIPTIONS of a superintendent of schools 
D range from the vivid and perhaps bitter 

characterizations offered by mischievous 
boys to the scholarly pronouncements of college 
professors. Accurate definition! of the position of 
superintendent is possible only in terms of the 
social complex of which the position is a part, 
and this is a matter of continuous development. 
Customs and traditions, the example of outstand- 
ing superintendents, and the analyses and rec- 
ommendations of writers in educational admin- 
istration all have their effect upon what the su- 
perintendent is assumed to be, what his perqui- 
sites are, and what he is expected to achieve. 

It is true that legal action tends to lag behind 
practice in point of time, and ordinarily the 
statement of the law does not follow the ex- 
tremes of either educational theory or educational 
practice. On the other hand, legal statements 
have some of the characteristics of social coun- 
ter-balances. Both legislation and judicial de- 
cision are to some extent the products of com- 
promise and of the inter-play of opposing ideas 
and forces. But when legal pronouncements re- 
fecting a definite point of view accumulate over 
aconsiderable period of time, it is fair to assume - 
that they represent some part of the current 
judgment of society at large on social policy. 

Legal analysis of the position of the superin- 
tendent of schools is based upon two fundamen- 
tal considerations. First, education is legally and 
actually a state—not a local or national respon- 
sibility. Second, the public schools are the peo- 
ple’s schools. 

Corollary to the second is the fact that judg- 
ment—the will of the people on educational 
policy is, through legislative distribution of the 


*Lioyd E. McCann (Alpha Mu 558) is Coordinator of Gradu- 
ate Study in Education, Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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state's power to control schools, exercised at 
every possible level of devision. A law passed 
by the legislature or the decision of a court 
is just as much an expression of the judgment 
of the people as a motion passed at a town 
meeting. The political structure of this nation 
allows the people to express their will through 
established institutions as well as by direct vote. 
Pupils in the classroom, teachers in faculty meet- 
ings, citizens in the voting booth, even Con- 
gress and the Supreme Court in Washington 
help decide what the superintendent shall do. 
What he does is also influenced by what the 
colleges teach him to do, as well as by the opin- 
ions of individuals, pressure groups, or unofficial 
boards and commissions which impinge upon 
him. But schools are operated under authority 
granted by state law, and in defining the su- 
perintendency, the will of the people is expressed 
significantly by action taken through the state 
legislatures and the courts. 


People’s Will Expressed at State Level 


The familiar concepts of the superintendent of 
schools depict him as an employee of the school 
district, a specialized kind of a teacher, the 
executive officer of the school board, or, more 
recently, as an educational leader and statesman. 
All of these concepts have some validity in cur- 
rent thinking, and the present position of the 
superintendent of schools includes responsibili- 
ties and prerogatives derived from each of these 
points of view. Each concept has considerable 
public acceptance, and some legal standing. 

Significant legal attention has been given to 
another aspect of the superintendent’s role—his 


1This article is partially based on Field Study No. 2, The 
Legal Status of the Superintendent of Schools as a Public Of- 
ficer, presented to Colorado State College of Education for the 
degree of Doctor of Education. 
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work as an educational agent of the state, re- 
sponsible for carrying out state policy in educa- 
tion at the local level. 


The Superintendent as a State Agent 


That the superintendent is in fact such an agent 
of the state is well illustrated by specific statu- 
tory enactments. Section 79-1705 of the Nebraska 
Statutes is an example. This section states: 


“The superintendent of schools in all. . . districts 
where any private, denominational, or parochial 
school is located, shall inspect such schools and re- 
port to the proper officers any evidence of the use of 
any textbooks or of any activities, instruction, or 
propaganda therein subversive to American institu- 
tions and republican form of government or good 
citizenship or of any failure to observe any of the 
provisions of (laws requiring such schools to adopt 
suitable curricula, provide adequate equipment, text- 
books, and supplies for instructional purposes, and 
employ qualified teachers). The (state) Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction shall require the several 
. . . superintendents of schools to make such inspec- 
tions at least twice a year, and the school officers 
of such schools and the teachers giving instruction 
therein are required to permit such inspection and 
assist and cooperate in the making of the same.” 


The policies mentioned by this statute are 
state, not local, policies. Neither the local public 
school district nor its board has any authority 
over the private schools, and the local school 
board has no apparent legal power over the su- 
perintendent in executing the duty stipulated. 
Instead, the superintendent of schools is himself 
clothed with the power and authority of the state 
as its agent in executing state policy. 

A number of states have separate elementary 
and high school districts occupying the same 
territory. Arizona is one of these states. Section 
54-908 of the Arizona Statutes provides: 


“within any high school or union high school dis- 
trict the superintendent of such high school shall 
supervise the work of the eighth grade of all schools 
employing no superintendent or principal.” 


In this case the superintendent is given power 
by the state to supervise local schools, apparently 
independent of the school boards of both the ele- 
mentary and high school districts concerned. 

In both Montana and Wyoming the superin- 
tendent rather than the school board is given 
specific powers for the enforcement of state 
policy relative to curriculum. The Montana stat- 
ute (Section 1319) states: 


“In districts of the first and second class having a 
superintendent of schools of the district, the course of 
study shall be approved by such superintendent. . . .” 
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Specific powers are assigned to the superin- 
tendent in many other states. Some states give 
him discretionary power under specified circum. 
stances to take a child from a regular classroom 
and assign him a special school. In the ma- 
jority of states, the superintendent is given im- 
portant powers to enforce state policy on com- 
pulsory attendance, and to issue work permits 
and similar exemptions from the regular pro- 
visions of state law. 

In all of these instances the superintendent is 
acting as the agent of the state. True, the tactful 
and diplomatic superintendent probably has dis. 
creet regard for local public opinion and the 
attitudes of the local school board in carrying 
out these state policies, but the legal responsi- 
bility clearly belongs to him. 


The Superintendent as a Public Officer 


The independence of the superintendent in 
carrying out these statutory directives and his 
official responsibility for executing them are 
heightened in those states where state or Fed- 
eral courts have declared the superintendent to 
be a public officer rather than a public employee. 
Distinctions between these two legal positions 
are dependent upon a number of “tests of status,” 
among the most important of which is the exer- 
cise by the superintendent of relatively inde- 
pendent, discretionary powers which include part 
of the “sovereign power of the state.” The courts 
of approximately one-third of the states have 
held the superintendent to be an officer in one 
or more classes of local school districts. 

Different provisions of law apply to public 
employees as distinguished from public officers. 
The superintendent as an employee generally 
receives grants of power from and is subject to 
the local school board which employs him. The 
superintendent who is a public officer is also 
subject to the board on local matters, but he has 
additional state responsibilities and is subject to 
general laws applying to all public officers. 

As a public officer, all the acts of a superin- 
tendent are presumed to be lawful. This means 
that anyone challenging the superintendent's acts 
must assume the burden of proof that the su- 
perintendent acted unlawfully. If the superin- 
tendent neglects his duty, he is, unlike an em- 
ployee, subject to a writ of mandamus from a 
proper court commanding him to perform the 
duty. If the superintendent is guilty of illegal 
acts amounting to malfeasance in office he is 
subject to criminal statutes for the dereliction. 

The superintendent who is an officer is pro- 
tected in the performance of his duty by certain 


(Concluded on page 184) 
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Good and Bad Administration 





By ROBERT C. MARSH®* 


FOLLOWING Criteria are neither original 

nor new, but they are sound, and they sug- 

gest the standards to be adopted for the 
evaluation of administrative procedures: 


1. A good administrator is first of all a good man. 
It is impossible to combine the qualities which make 
for the successful performance of administrative 
duties with a bad character. 

2. A good administrator wants to be a part of a 
strong team rather than a strong man standing alone. 
He selects able and creative persons as his co-work- 
ers, cooperates with them in a give-and-take rela- 
tionship, and desires the efficiency and broad view- 
point that is possible when several first-rate minds 
are analyzing a situation. He realizes that any one 
person, however able, will be limited in both his 
outlook and his ability to deal with various types of 
problems effectively. 

3. A good administrator has respect for all those 
with whom he deals. He respects them, first, because 
he believes in the fundamental dignity and worth of 
every human being, and, second, because he believes 
that a person should be treated with consideration, 
not only for what he is, but for what he might be- 
come. He realizes that when he acts in his official 
capacity, it is his office and the larger institution of 
which it is a part that is acting as well. He will not 
allow either to appear in an unfavorable light. 

4. A good administrator selects qualified assistants, 
delegates as much routine to them as possible, and 
cooperates with them in deciding the policies which 
they are to carry out. He will expect them to bring 
exceptional cases to his attention for discussion of 
the action to be taken. Normally he will assume that 
they are able to carry out their duties without his 
supervision. 

5. A good administrator is compassionate. He does 
not ask others to do things he does not, or would 
not, do himself. He does not formulate policies 
which cause clear and direct injury to those under 
him. He does not expect persons to give of them- 
selves beyond the normal call of duty or the services 
for which they are employed. He attempts to bring 
about a feeling of harmony between himself and his 
co-workers on all levels. 

6. A good administrator never forgets that his 
power is delegated to him by others, and that it is 
his to exercise only so long as he makes use of it in 


mm 


* Robert C. Marsh (Iota 757) is Professor of Education, State 
University of New York, New Paltz, N. Y. 
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Volumes have been written about administra- 
tion, and volumes more will be written. This 
brief statement is not intended to replace any of 
them. Rather, it is a summation of the principles 
which the author has come to regard as essential 
to good administrative practice. 





the spirit and for the purposes behind its bestowal 
into his hands. His authority is not absolute in any 
sense; it is limited on every hand by the objectives 
he is seeking and the interests and desires of those 
who are affected by his actions. Consequently, in 
making all policy decisions he will cooperate with 
the persons concerned (or their representatives), 
determine the interests and desires of all, and at- 
tempt to formulate a policy which will combine the 
effective pursuit of the objectives they have selected 
with the desires and interests of the majority of those 
concerned. 


By way of contrast, bad administration has the 
following characteristics: 


1. The bad administrator feels he has absolute 
power which he may use as he pleases. Since he has 
power, he assumes his decisions are correct because 
he makes them and denies others the right to ques- 
tion them. His ego is inflated, and he desires only im- 
mature relationships in which he is spoiled, fawned 
upon, and pampered. 

2. A bad administrator wants timid, weak-willed, 
co-workers whom he can dominate without difficulty. 
Any sign of independent thought or judgment is 
taken as a threat to his authority and potential if not 
actual insubordination. For this reason, he selects 
persons of only average ability whom he feels can- 
not compete with him. In this group he will prob- 
ably have one or two favorites who serve, among 
other functions, as agents for the discovery of insub- 
ordination among the staff, and this leads to the 
formation of cliques and a general atmosphere of 
instability and suspicion. The bad administrator is 
not troubled by the fact that such a policy limits his 
outlook to his own point of view. 

3. A bad administrator has feelings ranging from 
paternalism to contempt for those with whom he 
deals. He accepts without further thought the idea 
that his power makes him superior to them and that 
he need not “take” anything from anybody. He never 
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feels that his actions may cause his office to lose 
dignity by appearing to take on the defects of char- 
acter which are his personal failings. He has no 
inhibitions about reprimanding his subordinates in 
front of their co-workers or otherwise causing them 
to lose face. 

4. A bad administrator trusts no one, delegates 
only such duties as he cannot possibly find time to 
do himself, and harasses his assistants for fear that 
they might act on their own initiative and do some- 
thing of which he would not approve. There are no 
policies for them to carry out, other than his indi- 
vidual decisions, and even routine business causes a 
series of crises. If charged with inefficiency he will 
complain that his subordinates are lazy and untrust- 
worthy, so that he must spend a great deal of his 
time frustrating their evil designs. 

5. A bad administrator takes heroism on the part 
of his staff for granted and assumes their devotion 
to him to be such that they will do anything he asks 
of them, however unreasonable. On the other hand, 
he reserves the right to formulate policies which run 
contrary to their best interests. He assumes the right 
to try, judge, and punish those who do not act as he 
desires. If, as a result of this, staff morale is not high, 
he takes this as a further sign of wickedness on 
their part. 

6. A bad administrator assumes that his power is 
limited only by his superiors (to whom he shows re- 
spect when necessary and hostility on other occa- 
sions). He is not responsible to anyone under him 
or to whom his actions might apply. He makes his 
own policy decisions, sometimes inviting token par- 
ticipation from those likely to be affected, but never 
allowing their opinions to alter his own views greatly. 
He feels his subordinates are to be used as instru- 
ments for the execution of his designs. 


Good administration has four great advantages: 


1. It is democratic, as procedures in a free society 


ought to be. 
2. It is efficient because a team is at work, not 


just one man. 
3. It leads to good morale and pleasant, mature 


relationships among those involved in the adminis- 


trative process. 
4. It offers the greatest chance for the discovery 


and implementation of policies which serve the best 
interests of all the persons involved. 


Bad administration defends itself on the basis 
of two faulty arguments. First, it pretends that 
it is more efficient than good administration, and 
second, it assumes that the administrator is a 
superior mortal who can accomplish great things 
if he is excused from the responsibilities which 
society imposes on ordinary men and allowed to 
do as he pleases. The critical examination of any 
authoritarian administration reveals that neither 
one of these claims can be justified, even though 
few situations are wholly good or wholly bad. 
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SUPERINTENDENT A STATE OFFICER 
(Concluded from page 182) 
conditions of employment. His election or ap. 
pointment to office is final and cannot be re- 
voked —he can only be removed by formal action, 
The writ of quo warranto is available to him to 
establish his rightful claim to office, and upon 
occasion he can obtain a court injunction to pre- 
vent others from interfering with his duties or 
taking his powers from him. His statutory pow- 
ers, in fact, are attached to his office rather than 
to his person and cannot be taken from him 
except by action of the legislature. He cannot be 
dismissed during the term of his contract except 

for cause and after notice and hearing. 


Perquisites and Limitations of Office 

Specifically, the courts have upheld the su- 
perintendent’s right to visit and supervise the 
teachers on his staff and to make any necessary, 
unfavorable official reports regarding teachers. 
He is not liable for damages in the performance 
of legal acts nor, in general, for the torts of his 
subordinates. However he cannot mingle public 
funds with his own, even if no fraud or im- 
proper personal use of funds is involved. 

The evident intent of these and similar pro- 
visions is to protect the power of the superin- 
tendent to perform public services free from 
interference, and to make him accountable for 
doing so. 

Superintendents in most states enjoy the same 
retirement benefits as do teachers in those states. 
Sick leave provisions may apply to teachers but 
not to superintendents, especially if the superin- 
tendents are public officers. Workman’s compen- 
sation laws sometimes do not apply to superin- 
tendents who are officers. Tenure provisions may 
exclude the superintendent or give him fewer 
privileges than are accorded teachers. Special 
tenure laws apply to superintendents in Massa- 
chusetts, and in Indiana a superintendent ac- 
quires tenure only as a teacher. 

These details evidence a purpose to define the 
position of the superintendent in terms addition- 
al to those commonly associated with it. They 
support the conclusion that the duties of the 
superintendent extend beyond those commonly 
ascribed to an educator. Through the legal defi- 
nition of the role of the superintendent, the 
people as a whole have retained the prerogative 
of deciding educational policy at the state level 
through the regular processes of representative 
government. But the superintendent of schools 
is being defined as a responsible and accountable 
agent in executing the state policies which have 
been adopted. 
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What Are Good Teachers Worth? 





For several decades the issue of merit increases in teachers’ salary schedules 
has been debated rather heatedly. Studies by the NEA indicate that fifteen per 
cent of the nation’s school systems used some form of merit increases in 1940-41, 
but only five per cent employed merit increases in 1947-48. The author holds 
that the policy of relating salary to competence, which is in effect, partially at 
least, in business and in some other professions, is not only desirable but is im- 
perative. There is a growing insistence that salary increases be given only to 
those who truly can be called “excellent” teachers. Citizens object to the 
policy of paying the competent and the incompetent alike the same wage. 





By FRANK G. DICKEY® 


worth?,” can be asked with several differ- 

ent inflections of the voice, with emphasis 
placed upon any one or more of the five words. 
In each instance the meaning and implications 
would be somewhat different. In like manner, 
the question might be interpreted to focus atten- 
tion on philosophy, economics, cultural aspects, 
vocational orientations, and various other factors. 
One might answer the question from the “scien- 
tific” angle used by some chemists who have esti- 
mated that the chemicals in the human body are 
worth anywhere from eighty-seven cents to about 
four dollars. But such an answer does nothing to 
improve education and improvement is the goal 
sought in this article. 

During recent years, lay citizens and the press 
have carried on discussions about whether teach- 
ers should be paid on a set salary schedule, de- 
pendent almost entirely upon years of service 
and the number of hours of college work com- 
pleted, or whether they should be paid on in- 
dividual worth. An editorial in a metropolitan 
newspaper brought this issue to the front rather 
clearly by saying, “A floor under teachers’ sal- 
aries does not of itself assure a minimum level 
of teaching quality. The state might well want 
to reconsider its whole responsibility in the edu- 
cational field before inaugurating a system which 
omits the factor of individual worth and merit.” 

Many have stated that industry and business 


TT QUESTION, “What are good teachers 


*Frank G. Dickey (Alpha Nu 647) is dean, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


differentiate between those who produce and 
those who do not produce. It hardly seems wise 
or desirable, however, to compare educational 
personnel with persons in fields interested pri- 
marily in material production. The teaching- 
learning process is not analagous, to any great 
extent, to production situations or selling jobs. It 
is virtually impossible to measure teaching effec- 
tiveness by the number of pupils who pass or 
fail. It is likewise difficult to use pupil progress 
to measure teaching excellence. This may seem 
peculiar to the insurance executive accustomed 
to paying salaries based upon the volume of busi- 
ness written, and strange to the automobile deal- 
er who pays salesmen according to the number 
of cars sold. 


Objective Measurement Hardly Possible 

The artist, on the other hand, is not paid ac- 
cording to the number of pictures he paints. It is 
a very difficult thing to explain the basis on 
which an artist does become outstanding. It is 
also difficult to understand why one jurist is con- 
sidered very good and another only mediocre. 
Such ratings are relative ones and no objective 
devices have yet been developed for measuring 
the effectiveness of a jurist or of an artist or of 
persons in various other professions. Certainly, it 
would be unfair to rate the jurist by the number 
of decisions turned out or the number of persons 
convicted. In like manner, in discussing merit 
awards for outstanding service in teaching it 
must be remembered that there are few, if any, 
strictly objective measures of teaching effective- 
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ness, and there probably never will be. This 
should not be considered a discredit to the pro- 
fession of education. Such measuring instruments 
have not been developed for any of the profes- 
sions; they are all struggling with the problem. 

In recent years, as schools all over the nation 
have become increasingly interested in working 
cooperatively with citizen groups in improving 
schools, numerous questions have been raised by 
lay persons respecting the bases for determining 
salaries paid to teachers. More and more criti- 
cism has been leveled at the idea, which is com- 
mon to approximately ninety to ninety-five per 
cent of the school systems in the nation, that 
teachers should be paid according to length of 
service and course credits earned. This method 
of salary schedule construction results largely 
from the idea that it is unwise or impossible to 
differentiate among teachers on their teaching 
effectiveness. 


How Salaries Become Standardized 


What happens is that teacher “A” and teacher 
“B” begin teaching in the same system in the 
same year and secure an identical number of 
graduate credits over the next ten years; there- 
fore, in most systems all over the United States 
these two teachers are paid the same salaries. 
Teacher “A” is considered by everyone to be 
quite satisfactory and certainly not deserving dis- 
missal. Yet he is not really outstanding. Teacher 
“B,” however, is a master teacher, one who is 
able to stimulate pupils to broaden their fields of 
interest, and their knowledges and skills in these 
different areas. The question which is constantly 
asked is: “Doesn't the truly outstanding teacher 
deserve a better salary than the mediocre one?” 
Another question which follows is: “Why haven't 
school boards and school administrators, teach- 
ers, and citizens developed better means of pay- 
ing teachers for services rendered?” 


Developing “Merit” Standards 


The first question is answered in the affirma- 
tive in practically every case. The second ques- 
tion, however, is one on which quite a bit of 
hedging is done. Administrators and boards of 
education have quite truthfully sought the “easy 
way out.” They have used the excuse that no 
instruments are available to measure teaching 
effectiveness and skill. They have also held that 
evidence indicates that teachers have not ap- 
proved of “merit” ratings in the past. Teachers 
hold that merit schemes destroy morale and tend 
to be a divisive force, setting teacher against ad- 
ministrator and teacher against teacher. How- 
ever, in practically every instance investigated 
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it was discovered that such “merit” systems have 
been developed by administrators and boards of 
education and imposed upon teachers. The idea 
set forth here is that standards of competence be 
developed cooperatively by teachers, citizens and 
administrators, and that policies pertaining to the 
application of these standards also be developed 
and carried out on a cooperative basis. Policies 
developed in such a way do have an excellent 
chance of working. 

Various communities over the nation have han- 
dled this problem in the manner just described 
and it has worked! Glencoe, Illinois, Greenwich, 
Connecticut, and a number of New York com. 
munities are excellent examples of this approach 
to encouragement and recognition of ability. 


A Boost for Morale 

Relating salary to competence will actually 
promote better morale among teachers, for it 
makes higher salaries possible to the better mem- 
bers of the staff. Although every system will wish 
to work out its own operating policies, there are 
certain items which will be common to most 
groups. A few of these are mentioned so that the 
basis for taking such a step may be clearer. 

The following qualifications are some of those 
which might well be considered in working out 
procedures for giving merit increases in teachers 
salaries: 


1. INSPIRATION AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF PUuPILs 


The teacher should show ability to interest pupils 
in their work, to make school work and study a 
pleasant and profitable experience, and to inspire 
pupils to seek information beyond the immediate 
lesson at hand. 


2. CooPpERATION WITH PARENTS 

The teacher should be concerned with differences 
among individuals and should seek to improve his 
knowledge and understanding of pupils through 
meetings with parents. 


3. CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The teacher should be loyal, cooperative, honest, 
and dependable. 


4. TEACHER SELF-IMPROVEMENT 

The teacher should show, through continued pro- 
fessional study, travel, writing, and general alertness, 
an interest in improving himself as a teacher and as 
a citizen. 


5. Community ACTIVITIES 


The teacher should be interested in improving the 
overall standards of education and opportunities for 
youth in his community and shouid make some con- 
tribution to such improvement. 
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How It Might Operate — 


The usual question at this point is one which 
goes something like this: “How do you go about 
the job of selecting those who are to receive 
extra pay for extra competence?” Again there is 
no one best way of doing it. The thing to remem- 
ber is that it should be done and that ways can 
be developed for doing the job. Citizens in one 
Maine community worked out the following pro- 
cedure for the initiation of requests and subse- 
quent handling of these requests: 


First request for an award for outstanding service 
may be made by the superintendent, the principals, 
or the teachers themselves. As principals are closely 
associated with teachers in a supervisory capacity, it 
is presumed that the majority of requests will be initi- 
ated by them. It is expected that each principal will 
have under his supervision one or more teachers de- 
serving consideration for such an award and will 
make the necessary effort to place the names of such 
teachers before the Committee on Awards for Out- 
standing Service. 

The person or persons initiating the request shall 
present in writing specific evidence that the candi- 
date is outstandingly qualified in some or all of the 
categories outlined. (Note: Such categories corre- 
spond rather closely to those mentioned above. ) 

The Committee on Awards for Outstanding Serv- 
ice shall be composed of the principals of all of the 
schools in the system, the supervisor, and the superin- 
tendent. The committee shall investigate and evalu- 
ate the evidence and forward it along with its recom- 
mendations to the superintendent, who after due 
consideration shall forward all reports to the Board 
of Education. The Board shall act upon these re- 
ports and not later than the second meeting there- 
after shall act on these recommendations. 


It is perfectly clear that any such program of 
salary determination requires far better than 
average administrators. These men and women 
must be honest, fair-minded, and intelligent; they 
must be above pettiness, politics, or dishonesty. 
There are such persons in positions of leader- 
ship. Advantage should be taken of the assist- 
ance which such administrators can render in 
bringing about a better salary program. 


Public Willing to Reward Competence 


In recent years, great numbers of outstanding 
young men and women have refused to enter the 
teaching profession because of the financial sac- 
tifice they must make. Thousands of teachers 
have left the teaching ranks for similar reasons. 
Today, citizens to whom our schools belong are 
indicating time after time that they are not will- 
ing to support education in the manner required 
unless they can be assured that better teaching 
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will be rewarded. They do not like to see in- 
creased support go to poor and mediocre teach- 
ers, thus encouraging them to stay in the profes- 
sion and to drive good teachers out. It is becom- 
ing quite clear that one of the most significant 
steps toward proper community recognition of 
a teacher’s worth is to acknowledge openly the 
varying degrees of competence among members 
of the teaching profession. 

No longer can we afford to discourage pros- 
pective teachers and teachers already on the job. 
Talent must be recognized and paid for accord- 
ingly. We do have some $10,000-a-year teachers 
in our public schools and they should receive 
their full reward. Education will not improve to 
any significant degree until we break with the 
present “easy way” and strike out to try some- 
thing new and better. 
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Phi Delta Kappa Luncheon 
A.A.S.A. Convention 
Atlantic City 


Traymore Hotel — 12:15-1:45 p.m. 
Monday, February 15, 1954 











“It Is No Use Running Faster if the Thing You Are 


Pursuing Is Running Faster Still.” 
—C-I-L OVAL cartoon by Bob Reid. 
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® Mrs. Sarah C. Caldwell, former president, NEA, 
has been elected chairman of the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission (EPC). Mrs. Caldwell is the first 
woman as well as the first classroom teacher to 
be elected to the post. The Commission, composed 
of 20 of the nation’s leading educators representing 
all fields of American education, was established 
jointly in 1935 by the AASA and NEA. 

The new chairman, now serving her fourth year 





THE EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR 


National School Boards Association, Atlantic 
City, February 11-13, 1954. 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, NEA, Chicago, February 11-13, 1954. 

Association for Student Teaching, National Con- 
ference, Chicago, Feb. 12-13, 1954. 

Department of Elementary School Principals, 
NEA, Atlantic City, February 11-13, 1954. 

American Association of School Administrators, 
NEA, Atlantic City, February 13-18, 1954. 

Department of Rural Education, NEA, Atlantic 
City, February 15-18, 1954. 

National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, Milwaukee, February 20-24, 1954. 

Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, 
Chicago, March 2-5, 1954. 

National Conference on Higher Education, As- 
sociation for Higher Education, NEA, Chicago, 
March 4-6, 1954. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, NEA, Los Angeles, March 7-12, 1954. 

National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, Fifth Annual Dinner, San Francisco, 
March 19-20, 1954. 

Music Educators National Conference, NEA, 
Chicago, March 26-31, 1954. 

The National Association for Research in Sci- 
ence Teaching, 27th Annual Meeting, Chicago, 
March 29-31, 1954. 

National Science Teachers Association, NEA, 
Chicago, April 1-3, 1954. 

American Personnel and Guidance Association, 
Buffalo, April 11-15, 1954. 

Study Conference of the Association for Child- 
hood Education International, St. Paul, April 18-23, 
1954. 

National Catholic Educational Association, An- 
nual Convention, Chicago, April 19-22, 1954. 

American College Public Relations Association, 
National Convention, New York City, June 21-24, 
1954. 

National School Public Relations Association, 
NEA, 19th Annual Meeting, New York City, June 
27-July 1, 1954. 

National Education Association, 92d Annual 
Meeting, New York City, June 27-July 2, 1954. 











as a member of the Commission, succeeds the late 
Lee M. Thurston, who resigned to become U. §, 
Commissioner of Education. N. D. McCombs, super- 
intendent of schools, Des Moines, Iowa, succeeds 
Mrs. Caldwell as vice chairman. 


® On November 15 three educational television sta- 
tions were on the air; namely, WOI-TV, Ames, 
Iowa; KUHT, Houston, Texas; and KTHE, Los 
Angeles, California. Forty-five additional applica- 
tions had been filed for reserve television channels, 
with the forty-sixth application expected within a 
week. Four additional construction permits have 
been granted to the following: University of Illinois, 
Channel 12; Chicago Educational Television Associ- 
ation, Channel 11; University of Michigan, Channel 
26; and Lindsey Hopkins Vocational School, Miami, 
Florida, Channel 2. 


® Twenty-three prominent educators warn that the 
nation is critically near a breakdown in the first step 
in training scientists—high school science teaching. 
In view of the importance of science and scientists 
to the national economy and to the national defense, 
they find the situation “not only insupportable but 
perilous.” The warning is contained in a report, pub- 
lished December 4, by educators who took part in 
the month-long Conference on Nation-wide Prob- 
lems of Science Teaching in the Secondary Schools, 
held last summer at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education. 


© Using United States production as a base of 100 
per cent, 1952 Russian production of certain com- 
modities was: butter, 67 per cent; coal, 65 per 
cent; wool cloth, 59 per cent; cotton cloth, 58 per 
cent; pig iron, 45 per cent; steel, 41 per cent; meat, 
29 per cent; electric power, 25 per cent; sugar, 21 
per cent; and crude oil, 13 per cent, according to 
the National Industrial Conference Board. Inciden- 
tally, copies of “The Economic Almanac” for 1951- 
52 may be purchased by educators at $1.00 per 
copy. Address National Industrial Conference Board, 
247 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


® The Supreme Court of the State of New Jersey 
has upheld the right of New Jersey corporations to 
contribute to educational enterprises and educational 
institutions. Stockholders sued a manufacturing com- 
pany whose directors had voted to contribute $1,500 
to Princeton University. The Court concluded that 
“Modern conditions require that corporations ac 
knowledge and discharge social as well as private 
responsibilities as members of the communities in 
which they operate.” Applying the common law to 
these conditions, it held that the contested dona- 
tion was a “lawful exercise of the corporation’s im- 
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plied and incidental powers under common-law 
principles.” The decision is expected to have great 
influence on corporate giving for educational pur- 


poses, everywhere. 
Orchids for Advertisers 


Business firms which have sponsored outstanding 
public service advertisements through The Adver- 
tising Council in behalf of education will hold the 
spotlight at the Celebrities Dinner, Monday, Febru- 
ary 15, at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. Dr. 
Herold C. Hunt, former Chicago superintendent, 
now on the Harvard University Graduate staff, will 
salute the firms honored. 


@ Eleven widely scattered and varied American 
colleges and universities will next year award schol- 
arships to 300 young men and women under the 
“Early Admissions Program” supported by the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. The following 
colleges and universities comprise the cooperating 
group: Chicago, Columbia, Fisk, Goucher, Lafay- 
ette, Louisville, Morehouse, Oberlin, Shimer, Utah, 
and Wisconsin. 

The 300 Early Admission Scholarships pay up to 
$1,725 for the 1954-55 academic year. They are 
renewable or partially renewable at each of the co- 
operating colleges. 

Generally, the basis of the awards are (1) qual- 
ity of high school record; (2) recommendation of 
the high school principal; (3) performance in ex- 
aminations administered by the member colleges; 
and (4) evidence of emotional stability and _ per- 
sonal performance. 


British Universities Announce Summer Courses 


British universities will again offer summer cours- 
es at four centers in 1954. These will be given at 
Edinburgh, London, Oxford and Stratford (Univer- 
sity of Birmingham), each presenting programs par- 
ticularly appropriate to its location and tradition. 
The courses are open to college juniors and seniors, 
postgraduate students and teachers. Since the begin- 
ning of the summer schools program in 1947, 120 
graduates of Columbia University have enrolled, 
as well as 44 from the University of Michigan, 82 
from Yale, 48 from Smith, 47 from Vassar, 25-30 
each from Bryn Mawr and Wellesley, plus fewer 
numbers from many other U. S. colleges. 

Further details about the courses and application 
forms may be obtained from the British Information 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 22, N. Y., 
or from the Institute of International Education, 
1 East 67th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


® Before 1940 a school building could be construct- 
ed at about 35c a cubic foot. Today the cost aver- 
ages more than $1 a cubic foot. 


® In the next six years, the U. S. population will 
grow by the equivalent of the present total popula- 
tion of Canada. 
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® “Making the Most of a Miracle,” a 16 mm., 27- 
minute sound, color motion picture woven around 
the story of plant nutrition, now can be obtained on 
loan for showings from the American Plant Food 
Council, 817 Barr Building, 910 Seventeenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Nationally known sci- 
entists were consulted in the production of the new 
film which “tells” simply the complicated story of 
plant growth, employing time-lapse photography, 
animation and selected agricultural scenes. 


Cause for Alarm 


Teacher morale is much lower than that of busi- 
ness and industrial employee groups, a midwest re- 
search firm reports after completing school person- 
nel attitude surveys in 22 systems. Science Research 
Associates, after studying hundreds of business and 
industrial firms, applied its attitude evaluation tech- 
niques to the education field. SRA President Lyle M. 
Spencer says that a big handicap to improving edu- 
cational management is the fact that educators are 
slowest of all groups to adopt new ideas. 

There is an urgent need for better channels of 
communication between levels of school adminis- 
trative authority and teachers, the attitude surveys 
indicate. Although a majority of teachers expressed 
confidence in their school administrators, one half 
or more lacked confidence in their school boards. 
SRA found that frequently teachers adopt adverse 
attitudes toward their jobs and the school system 
because of minor annoyances. 


® Frank W. Abrams, Chairman, Standard Oil Com- 
pany (N. J.), has been awarded the American Col- 
lege Public Relations Association citation for “dis- 
tinguished service to education.” The award is made 
in recognition of Mr. Abrams’ efforts to extend cor- 
porate financial support to higher education. 


® Wayne University Press announces the publica- 
tion of Schools and the Development of Good Cit- 
izens, by Stanley E. Dimond. This is the third and 
final volume to come out of the five-year citizenship 
education study conducted by the Detroit Public 
Schools and Wayne University. 


The Magazines Focus on Schools 


More national magazines are carrying articles on 
public education than at any previous time. Genu- 
ine concern for the future underlies this crop of 
articles. Some of them represent a tremendous in- 
vestment in research and careful writing. Total num- 
ber of school-based articles appearing during the 
past year in national magazines was more than 220, 
an increase of more than 100 per cent over the 
number appearing five years ago. 


® Modern social legislation cannot be prepared in 
a vacuum nor evolve from the inner consciousness 
of an uninformed draftsman, even a skilled lawyer. 
It requires team play of the highest sort from soci- 
ologists, economists, political scientists and repre- 
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sentatives of other disciplines, according to Charles 
B. Nutting, vice-chancellor of the University of Pitts- 
burgh and president of the Association of American 


Law Schools. 


What Confucius Really Said 

An understanding of what Confucius really did 
say helps to explain why Red Chinese “persuasion 
teams” have had less than three per cent success 
recently in Korean prison camps. So suggests Y. P. 
Mei, visiting professor of oriental studies at the 
State University of Iowa, who twice in ten years 
has had to leave his Peiping home to preserve his 
independence. Dr. Mei says the majority of China’s 
475 millions are still Confucianists at heart and in 
times of stress the invading Marxist ideology comes 
off its Chinese converts and captives “like a bad 
paint job.” 

Confucius said 2,500 years ago, “Doctrine that 
enters only into the eye and ear is like a feast one 
takes in a dream.” 

Confucianism, Dr. Mei explains, is based on love 
as the root of all virtues. It holds up harmonious 
human relationships and respect for individuals as 
its goals. It is not a formal religion like Buddhism, 
he says, but a basic philosophy and body of observa- 
tions on good living that support the Chinese way 
of life. In this respect it is to the Chinese much as 
the Bible, the Bill of Rights and Poor Richard’s Al- 
manac combined are to the American way of life. 
Almost directly opposite to the traditional philoso- 


phy of the Chinese is Marxism, rooted in class con- 
flict and using violence and suppression to attain 
straight jacket conformity and materialistic equality. 


@ There are now lay citizen committees in 8,000 
communities as compared with less than 1,000 in 
1950. One of the newest committees has been or- 
ganized in troubled Los Angeles. Its formation was 
inspired by prominent citizens concerned over signs 
of lack of public confidence in the schools. 


® Technical assistance is the only way to ease 
tensions among the world’s newly-nationalistic un- 
derdeveloped areas, asserts Dr. Alberto Lleras, sec- 
retary-general of the Organization of American 
States. Technical assistance must replace economic 
imperialism as a stable type of relationship among 
nations. More than “a sort of international philan- 
thropy,” technical assistance should provide the 
permanent basis under which the group of rising 
nations can peacefully adjust to their new places 
in the world’s economy, says Dr. Lleras. To cancel 
that assistance “would plunge the world into some- 
thing worse than war: hopelessness.” 


® A 20 per cent rise in the years of school com- 
pleted by America’s labor force occurred from 1940 
to 1952, according to the Bureau of the Census. 
The average schooling of working males over 18 
years old rose from 8.8 to 10.7 years; for working 
females from 10.2 to 12.0 years. Younger workers, 
18 to 34, were found to average more than 12 
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years of schooling, the 35-44 age group about a 
year less (11.4), and the older workers over three 
years less (8.8). 

This 1940-50 period of rising educational levels 
was also the period of greatest mobility of people. 
Over 75 per cent of the American people were 
found to have changed their residences between 
1941 and 1952—and some sections of the country 
had population increases of more than 50 per cent, 
It is significant that those sections having the high- 
est population increases also had the greatest rise 
in educational levels. 


® A recent anti-censorship action by the Texas 
State Board of Education was “wholeheartedly com- 
mended” by the University of Texas chapter (Mu) 
of Phi Delta Kappa. The commendation was embod- 
ied in a resolution adopted unanimously at the 
chapter's regular monthly meeting. 


® Michigan State College has been selected by the 
U. S. Technical Cooperation Administration to help 
establish the first school of business administration 
in Brazil, in Sao Paulo. Supporting the new institu- 
tion will be the T.C.A., the Getulio Vargas Founda- 
tion of Brazil, and private interests and business 
organizations in Brazil. 


® We dare not forget one of the most discouraging 
conditions in education—the tendency in some coun- 
tries to provide substandard education to minority 
groups either through segregation or by discrim- 
inatory practices. This situation evokes a type of 
resentment which is of dangerous portent for the 
nation itself and which is reasonably certain to 
maintain international relations in a state of con- 
stant turmoil. In this, as in all similar respects, the 
cause of universal understanding is dealt a severe 
blow.—Wm. W. Brickman, in School and Society. 


® General Electric Company, seeking to promote 
greater high school student interest in mathematics, 
is issuing one million copies of a pamphlet, “Why 
Study Math?” This will be followed by another 
showing how math is used in 22 jobs at GE. 


®@ Final reports for 1952 from juvenile courts that 
send annual statistics to the Children’s Bureau 
show that the number of delinquency cases coming 
before them increased 29 per cent between 1948 
and 1952. Yet the total number of children 10 to 17 
years old (the age group in which most delinquency 
occurs) increased no more than 6 per cent during 
this four-year period. For the one year, 1951 to 
1952, the delinquency caseload reported by the 
courts increased 10 per cent; the increase in the 
10-to-17 age group was only 3 per cent. These 
figures indicate, then, that increase in delinquency 
incidence continued to be considerably more than 
that which might be expected from growth in popula- 
tion alone. In raw figures, juvenile courts across 
the country are estimated to be handling about 
385,000 delinquency cases a year. 
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College Age Population Trends 


Judging from the birth records of the last six 
years, a new high plateau has been reached in the 
U. S. in the number of births each year. By 1965, 
the first wave of this unprecedented increase will be 
ready for admission to colleges and universities. 
Ronald B. Thompson, registrar and university exam- 
iner, The Ohio State University, and president, 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers, has prepared a pamphlet for the 
Association’s Committee on Special Projects, College 
Age Population Trends, 1940-70, presenting his 
findings from information available on birth and 
mortality rates through the Statistical Abstract of 
the United States and from state boards of health 
and divisions of vital statistics. 

Since population shifts from state to state have 
been extreme, the problem of providing higher edu- 
cational opportunities will vary greatly from state 
to state. Using California and Oklahoma as exam- 
ples, where the population has increased 53.3 per 
cent and decreased 4.4 per cent respectively from 
1940 to 1950, it is estimated that by 1970 the num- 
ber of college age young people in California will be 
382 per cent of the number in 1940, while in Okla- 
homa the number will be only 119 per cent of the 
1940 college age number. 

It is estimated by Mr. Thompson that the college 
age population by 1970 in 9 states and the District 
of Columbia will increase 100 per cent or more 
from the number in 1953; 76 to 100 per cent in 13 
states; 71 to 75 per cent in 11 states; 26 to 50 per 
cent in 13 states; and 0 to 25 per cent in two states, 
North Dakota and Oklahoma. California will lead 
the states with an estimated increase of 230 per 
cent from the 1953 figure. 


Estimated Per Cent of Increase, College 
Age Population 1953-1970 
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Ky. 30 
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Ariz, 159] Tex. 
Mass. 152] Ind. 
Fla. 150] Conn. 
D.C. 139] La. 
Ark. 124] Idaho 
Md. 101] N. Mex. 
Utah 
Ill. 
Wyo. 
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The number of college age young people esti- 
mated for 1970 is 13,609,831, an increase of 58.5 
per cent over the 8,584,336 in 1949. 


® The American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers has reprinted its ex- 
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cellent publication, College Age Population Trends, 
1940 to 1970, which attracted favorable attention 
at the ACE Annual Meeting in October. Copies may 
be procured, without cost, by writing Ronald B. 
Thompson, Registrar and University Examiner, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


® According to the U. S. Office of Education, ap- 
proximately 46 per cent of the 1953 high school 
graduates went on to college in comparison with 
31.4 per cent of the 1921 high school graduates 
(1921 is the first year for which this breakdown is 
available). Of the 1921 high school graduates, 39.8 
per cent of the boys and 22.5 per cent of the girls 
entered higher education. Of the 1953 high school 
graduates *):e corresponding figures were 56 per 
cent for the boys and 36 per cent for the girls. In 
1920-21 8.1 per cent of the college-age group were 
in college as compared with 19.3 per cent of the 
similar age group in 1950. 


® Not only are job opportunities almost unlimited 
these days for the trained elementary teacher, but 
she is now in the “driver’s seat” in choosing her 
teaching locality. Many communities are so eager 
to attract superior teachers that school superintend- 
ents and chambers of commerce send educational 
placement offices attractive brochures listing the 
advantages of teaching in these communities. For 
instance, Iowa schools needed 2,400 elementary 
teachers for 1953-54, but the State’s colleges gradu- 
ated only 1,353 last spring. The median salary for 
1953 State University of Iowa graduates now teach- 
ing in elementary schools is $3,100. 


® The National Manpower Council of Columbia 
University’s Graduate School of Business will under- 
take as its next major investigation the meaning and 
implications of the fact that women now make up 
almost one-third of the nation’s total labor force. 
The Council believes it necessary to re-assess the 
widely held concept that women comprise a sub- 
sidiary labor force for the country in time of emer- 
gency. With 19,000,000 women already at work 
out of a total labor force of over 60,000,000, the 
concept of women as a labor reserve must be sub- 
stantially modified, the Council believes. 


® The fourth of a series of five public relations 
motion pictures produced by the NEA in coopera- 
tion with the National Association of State Teacher 
Associations is now being filmed. It is entitled “The 
Truth Shall Keep Us Free” and will be released in 
July, 1954. The motion picture tells the story of a 
social studies teacher who is called upon to explain 
why she is teaching “controversial issues.” She ex- 
plains to the board of education that she teaches 
about the issues. The picture has a cast of eleven 
with 120 additional high school student “extras.” 


® Over a 12-month period, 3,023 placements were 
effected by New York University’s placement serv- 
ices, 1,708 of them in the field of education. 
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® Reprints of an interview with Assistant Secretary 
of Defense John A. Hannah entitled, “Every Boy 
Faces 8-Year Military Obligation,” will be supplied 
on request to the Manager of Publications, Ameri- 
can Council on Education, Washington 6, D. C. 


® “School District Liability,” a 24-page pamphlet, 
has been published by the American Association of 
School Administrators, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Price, 50c. 


The School’s Role in Delinquency 


Numerous suggestions as to what teachers and 
other school personnel can do about juvenile delin- 
quency are contained in a 40-page article entitled 
“Schools Face the Delinquency Problem,” published 
in the December, 1953 issue of the Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals. 
The article deals with school participation in spe- 
cific programs of treatment for delinquent children 
as well as with the teacher’s role in the prevention 
of delinquency and other such maladjustments. Also 
available in pamphlet form, it can be ordered from 
the above Association, 1201 16th St., Washington 6, 
D. C. Price, 30c, with discounts for quantities. 


® It costs a total of $560 to rehabilitate a disabled 
person into employment. It costs $600 each year to 
keep him on public assistance. 


® Finland is the most literate nation in the world, 
with only one per cent of its population unable to 
read and write. In Africa, illiteracy rates as high as 
99 per cent are encountered. The island of St. Helena 
has the world’s highest rate of primary school en- 
rollment with 237 youngsters out of every 1,000 
population in class. In higher education, enrollment 
rates are highest in North America, with the USSR 
second and Europe third. 


® In 1940, more than 41 per cent of adult Negroes 
were functionally illiterate (having fewer than five 
years of schooling). Today, that percentage has 
dropped to 29 per cent. 


® There is no mechanical means of testing capacity 
for intelligent decision, nor a yardstick for measur- 
ing depth of intellectual curiosity, nor a machine 
for determining ability to enjoy or create the beau- 
tiful, nor any device that can appraise a person’s 
understanding of the sum total of life and his ability 
to live with reference to it. These are ends to which 
a college education is an effective and superior 
means. As long as this is true higher education will 
be well worth the cost.— Oberlin Today. 


® A newly incorporated, nonprofit organization, the 
Council for the Advancement of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Inc., has been established to cooperate with 
business, industry, labor and citizens to improve 
secondary school curricula and methods of teaching. 
It is to be closely affiliated with the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, NEA. Thom- 
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as H. Briggs, emeritus professor of education at 
Teachers College will serve as chairman of the 
Council, whose first study will deal with economic 
education for youth and with methods of achieving 
a better understanding of the nation’s free enter- 
prise economy. A further objective of the Council 
is to promote better understanding among citizens 
of the purposes of high school education. The Coun- 
cil will cooperate with other organizations and will 
seek to avoid duplication of effort. Funds necessary 
to support the work of the Council are being solic- 
ited from business, industry, educational founda- 
tions, labor unions, and private individuals. 


@ The Education Writers Association advocates 
that a PR course be included in administrator and 
teacher education programs “so educators will real- 
ize public relations is one of their key jobs.” 


Ride the Crest 


The mushrooming do-it-yourself trend in matters 
of home repairs and improvements offers spectacu- 
lar opportunities for promoting the adult education 
program. Business experts say it is a multi-billion- 
dollar market. Libraries report that how-to-do-it 
books have nosed out biographies as the most popu- 
lar non-fiction reading material. Economists and 
social psychologists say that the trend is only par- 
tially motivated by high costs; more leisure time and 
the increased. self-esteem which accompanies cre- 
ativeness also are involved. Adult programs which 
offer courses (or will add them) fitting into the 
trend may find promotion efforts amply repaid by 
booming enrollments. 


@ Laurence McKinley Gould, President of Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minnesota, and leading geol- 
ogist and geographer, has been appointed to the Na- 
tional Science Board of the National Science Foun- 
dation. Dr. Gould will fill out the term of Dr. James 
B. Conant which expires May 10, 1956. Dr. Conant 
is now U. S. High Commissioner for Germany. 


® The Stephen Corey article, “A Perspective on 
Educational Research,” published in the October 
Put DELTA Kappan, was reprinted in the November 
issue of Education Digest. 


@ A Traveling Seminar limited to 24 professional 
persons to visit Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, Syria, 
Lebanon, Israel, Jordan and Egypt is announced by 
San Francisco State College for the coming summer. 
Under the direction of Dr. Alfred G. Fisk, Professor 
of Philosophy, the group will leave New York by air 
on June 29 with return scheduled for September 1. 
Visits will be made to governmental ministries, edu- 
cational and social service institutions, and historic 
sites. Interviews with prominent persons will be 
held in all the countries visited. The group will 
travel on a cooperative, non-profit basis. College 
credit is available but not required. Address in- 
quiries to Dr. Alfred G. Fisk, San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco 27, California. 
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Alpha Alpha 
Alpha Beta 


Beta Xi 


Beta Omicron 
Beta Pi 

Beta Rho 

Beta Sigma 
Beta Tau 

Beta Upsilon 
Beta Phi 

Beta Chi 

Beta Psi 

Beta Omega 
Gamma Alpha 


Gamma — 
ma ta 
Gamma Eta 
Theta 


Location 


Indiana Univ. 
Columbia Univ. 


Univ. of Missouri 
Stanford Univ. 
St. Univ. of Iowa 


Univ. of Chicago 
Univ. of Minnesota 


Cornell Univ. 
Harvard Univ. 


Univ. of Kansas 

Univ. of California 
Univ. of Texas 

Univ. of Washington 
Univ. of Pittsburgh 
Univ. of Nebraska 
Univ. of Illinois 

New York Univ. 

Ohio St. Univ. 

Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Northwestern Univ. 
Univ. of Wisconsin 
Univ. of Oregon 
Peabody Col. for Tchrs. 
Univ. of Michigan 
Univ. of Oklahoma 
Univ. of Virginia 

St. Col. of Washington 
Kansas St. College 
Univ. of So. Calif. 
Univ. of Arizona 
Temple Univ. 

Univ. of North Dakota 
Univ. of Cincinnati 
Univ. of Tennessee 
Boston Univ. 

Colorado St. Col. of Ed. 
Univ. of Kentucky 


Univ. of Alabama 
Claremont Col. 
Rutgers Univ. 

Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Denver Univ. 
Pennsylvania St. Col. 
Univ. of Utah 
Syracuse Univ. 

Univ. of Calif. at L. A. 
Univ. of Buffalo 
Wayne Univ. 

Louisiana St. Univ. 
North Texas St. Col. 
George Washington Univ. 
Univ. of Colorado 
Univ. of Maryland 
Oklahoma A & M Col. 
Western Michigan Col. 
Univ. of North Carolina 
Washington Univ. 
Iowa State College 
Indiana St. Tchrs. Col. 
Univ. of Wyoming 
Univ. of Mississippi 
Univ. of Florida 


Utah St. Agri. Col. 
Ball St. Tchrs. Col. 
Univ. of New Mexico 
Brigham Young Univ. 
Univ. of Hawaii 

Univ. of South Dakota 
Univ. of Connecticut 
Col. of the Pacific 
Bradley Univ. 

Univ. of Idaho 

Univ. of Arkansas 
Univ. of Houston 
Mississippi So. Col. 
Arizona St. Col. at Temp 
San Diego St. Col. 
Montana State Univ. 
Alabama Poly. Inst. 
Florida St. Univ. 


President 


Robert L. Schaerer 
John R. Cochran 


Clifford Corley 
Richard A. Smith 
Leonard S. Feldt 


George McGuire 
Gordon I. Swanson 


Frederick K. T. Tom 
Norman L. Thoburn 


Quincy L. Atha 
George V. Cooley 
Leonard E. Massey 
Rufus C. Salyer 

C. Arthur Sherman 
Donald Bush 
Herbert C. Rudman 
Emanuel! Ehrlich 
William A. Mays 
George F. Stauffer 
William H. Cooper 
A. Wayne Randolph 
Francis B. Nickerson 
Clint O. Hanna 
Philip R. Lucasse 
Harry J. Merigis 
B. J. Chandler 
Jack E. Kittel 
Delbert Donnell 
Carroll L. Lang 

J. F. Bronson 

Pau! Phillips 
Vernon Mork 
Lewis M. Harrison 
Hugh C. Davis, Jr. 
Edwin A. Cox 
Charles Lienert 
Glenwood Creech 


Robert E. Tyler 
Bruce Shyer 
Theodore Schor 
Wesley Dorn 

Alvin R. Yordy 

Jo Hays 

Ray E. Gilbert 
Marvin Taylor 
Melvin Anderson 
Carl J. Heintz 
Alvin Loving 
Tandy W. McElwee 
C. C. Williams 
Grover L. Angel 
Robert D. Peterson 
Donald C. Hennick 
LeRoy Bengston 
Maurice M. Gillender 
George D. Barnhill 
Ollie Cross 

Carlton Johnson 
Clyde E. Crum 
Donald K. Wiest 
Herbert W. Gregory 
P. A. Lee, Jr. 


C. D. McBride 

Leon Scott 

Gilbert E. Miranda 
Henry Isaksen 
Ralph Gustafson 
Donald G. Pollock 
Henry James 

J. Hamilton Hodgson 
Chester Zebel! 
Harold J. Soeters 
James D. Hobbs 
James T. Griffis 
William F. Crawford 
Charles H. Crouch 
John T. Warburton 
Paul O. Picton, Jr. 
Wesley B. Frace 
Thord M. Marshall 


FRATERNITY DIRECTORY 


Campus Chapter Presidents 


Mailing Address 


1105 S. Washington, Bloomington, Ind. 

~ a Tchrs. Col., Columbia Univ., New York 27, 

130 Jesse Hall, Univ. of Mo., Columbia, Mo. 

964 Van Auken Circle, Palo Alto, Calif. 

a ~ Hall, Col. of Ed., St. Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, 
owa 

6750 S. Throop St., Chicago, III. 

205 Horticulture Bidg., St. Paul Campus, Univ. of 
Minn., St. Paul 8, Minnesota 

Stene Hall, Cornell Univ., ithaca, N. Y. 

Lawrence Hall, Harvard Univ., 1 Kirkland St., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. 

801 Indiana, Lawrence, Kans. 

684 84th St., Richmond, Calif. 

808 Park Place, Austin, Texas 

118 Ed. Hall, Univ. of Wash., Seattle 5, Wash. 

410 Brilliant Ave., Aspinwall, Pa. 

1525 N. 8ist St., Lincoln, Neb. 

404 S. Mathews, Urbana, Il. 

622 E. 20th St., New York 9, N. Y. 

120 Arps Hall, Ohio St. Univ., Columbus 10, Ohio 

7 Gladstone Rd., Lansdowne, Pa. 

2016 N. Sheridan Rd., Evanston, III. 

Box 14, Ed. Bidg., Univ. of Wis., Madison 6, Wis. 

215 Cheshire St., Eugene, Ore. 

Box 212, Peabody Col. for Tchrs., Nashville 5, Tenn. 

4203 Univ. H. S., Univ, of Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Box 877 WWC, Norman, Oklahoma 

2-L Copeley Hill, Charlottesville, Va. 

80 C South Fairway, Pullman, Wash. 

1126 Bertrand, Manhattan, Kans. 

4119 Rhodes Ave., Studio City, Calif. 

25 Polo Village, Tucson, Ariz. 

258 James Drive, Havertown, Pa. 

R-16 Tennis Village, Grand Forks, N. D. 

3043 Boudinot Ave., Cincinnati 38, Ohio 

148 Hillvale, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Supt. of Schools, Franklin, Mass. 

Colo. St. Col. of Ed., Greeley, Colo. 

Dept. of Voc. Ed., Col. of Ed., Univ. of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

1611 4th Ave., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

175 E. Annapolis Dr., Claremont, Calif. 

44 Cedar Ave., Highland Park, N. J. 

8 E. 25th St., Baltimore 18, Md. 

501 S. Corona St., Denver 9, Colo. 

441 W. Fairmount, State College, Pa. 

161 M Street, Salt Lake City 3, Utah 

1580 Thieriot Ave., Bronx 60, N. Y. 

2616 S. Bundy, Los Angeles 64, Calif. 

100 Bellwood Ave., Buffalo 24, N. Y. 

1868 Annabelle, Detroit 25, Mich. 

8085 L. S. U., Baton Rouge, La. 

800 W. Hickory, Denton, Texas 

9205 Glenville Rd., Silver Spring, Md. 

Air Force ROTC, Univ. of Colo., Boulder, Colo. 

4823 Rowalt Dr., College Park, Md. 

109 Ind, Arts Bidg., Okla. A & M Col., Stillwater, Okla. 

Paw Paw Public Schis., Paw Paw, Mich. 

255 Jackson Circle, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

809 Wabash, Belleville, 11). 

228 Welch Ave., Ames, Iowa 

Ind. St. Tchrs, Col., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Ed. Hall, Univ. of Wyo., Laramie, Wyo. 

Box 762, University, Miss. 

Col. of Phys. Ed. and Health, Univ. of Fla., Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

Utah St. Agri. Col., Logan, Utah 

8 Elizabeth Ave., Muncie, Ind. 

2747 Kathryn S. E., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Brigham Young Univ., Provo, Utah 

Univ. of Hawaii, Honolulu, T. H. 

Univ. Exch., Univ. of S. D., Vermillion, S. D. 

Riverside Rd., Simsbury, Conn. 

1540 E. Pine St., Lodi, Calif. 

213 S. Glenwood, Peoria, Ill. 

904 West A Street, Moscow, Idaho 

Cel. of Ed., Univ. of Ark, Fayetteville, Ark 

Box 565, Univ. of Houston, Houston, Texas 

Box 411, Station A, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

748 Orange Drive, Tempe, Arizona 

9100 Wakarusa, La Mesa, Calif. 

Box 336, Corvallis, Montana 

1512 4th Ave., Columbus, Ga. 

717 S. Ride St., Tallahassee, Fla. 








Omega 
Alpha Alpha 
Alpha Beta 
Alpha Gamma 
Alpha Delta 
Alpha Epsilon 
Alpha Zeta 
Alpha Eta 
Alpha Theta 
Alpha Iota 
Alpha Kappa 
Lam 


Alpha Tau 


Aipha Upsilon 
Alpha Phi 


Alpha Chi 


Representative: Victor N. 


Oregon. 


Field Chapter Presidents 


Location 


San Francisco, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo, 
Topeka, Kans. 
Fresno, Calif. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Muncie, Ind. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
‘Kirksville, Mo. 

San Antonio, Texas 
Pittsburg, Kans. 
Portland, Ore. 
Ogden, Utah 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Omaha, Neb. 


San Diego, Calif. 
Houston, Texas 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Hammond, Ind. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bloomington, III. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Appleton, Wis. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Toledo, Ohio 

Des Moines, Iowa 
mentee ge _ 
Macomb, I 
Bakorsteld, ‘Calif. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Salem, Ore. 


Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


Santa Ana, Calif. 
Utica, N. Y. 

San Jose, Calif. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Springfield, Mo. 


San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


Pasadena, Calif. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Chico, Calif. 
Garden City, N. Y. 
Tulare, Calif. 
Ashland, Ore. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Lafayette, La. 

St. Cloud, Minn. 
Edinboro, Pa. 
Redlands, Calif. 


DISTRICT I 


Phelps, 2865 Harrison St., 


President 


Al Tudyman 
Homer Clevenger 
Roy L. Bulkley 
Don Quinn 
Norman Tallman 
Paul T. Rankin 
Kermit A. Seefeld 
Herbert O. Masters 
Dougan Whybrew 
Leslie E. Schaeffer 
Howbert B. Bonnett 
W. A. Browne 

E. T. Robbins 
Ralph W. Wright 
Clarence E. Oliver 
Basil C. Hansen 
Harvey Manske 

O. V. Porterfield 
William F. Kelley 


James M., Linley 
Raymond W. Phipps 
Everett Wadsworth 
Robert Murray 
Myron Weldy 
Nicholas F. Brunswick 
Alvin Holtz 
Durward L. Sluder 
Harry F. Augspurger 
Guy C. Mitchell 
Merlin Lucia 
Clarence Biedenweg 
Russel] Rayburn 
Francis W. Brown 
Melvin J. Bowen 

. Wrigh 


Henry E. Tetz 
L. B. Hoy 
Clifford McCollum 


Marston E. Jones 
Charles E. Schmidt 


Homer R. Kesterson 
Donald G. Wright 
Hal Widney 
Lovell E. Patmore 
David M. Snider 
John H. Daly 
Zafon Hartman 
Arthur S. Taylor 
Sklar 


n 
F. C. Delana 
Fred Archer 
John C. Johnson 
Frank E. Bishop 


Milwaukie, 


Representative: J 
Coordinators: Edward C. Cieslak, 16826 Lesure, 


Mailing Address 


9238 Murillo Ave., Oakland, Calif. 
134 Anderson, St. Charles, Mo. 
2025 Clay St., Topeka, Kans. 
1470 “O” St., Fresno, Calif. 
426 N. 19th St., Montebello, Calif. 
1854 Broadway, Detroit 26, Mich. 
948 Arbolado Rd., Santa Barbara, Calif. 
7211 Jefferson, Kansas City, Mo. 
503 Alameda Ave., Muncie, Ind. 
7922 Merrill Ave., Chicago 17, IIL 
1631 11th Ave., Sacramento, Calif. 
St. Tchrs. Col., Kirksville, Mo. 
235 E. Oakview, San Antonio, Texas 
Kans. - Tchrs. Col., Pitts 
5015 N. E. Cleveland Ave., Portland 11, Ore. 


Weber College, Ogden, Utah 

2801 Lefeber Ave., Milwaukee 10, Wis. 

1821 S. ngton, Tulsa, 

a Univ., 25th & California St., Omaty 
eb. 

4211 Corinth, San Diego 16, Calif. 

3906 Dunla 


717 Baker St., "Muskegon 
1141 Belmont Ave., South 
4822 Northcote Ave., East Chicago, Ind. 
2201 Vogel Rd., Evansville 11, Ind. 
427 Stuart Circle, Anderson, Ind. 
134 10th St., Lincoln, Ill. 
Dept. of Ed., Miss. Col., Clinton, Miss. 
1023 Wilson Ave., Green " 
3004 Plaza Dr., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
= Hobbs St., Plainfield, Ind. 
2550 Greenway, Apt. 12, Toledo 7, Ohio 
629 Third e, De Des Moines 9, lowa 


Supt. of Schis., Dist. 13C, ”h; samcuth-Independill 


Independence, Ore. 
Gideon High School, Gideon, Mo. 
Dept. = Se., Iowa St. Tchrs. Col., Cedar Falk, 


low: 
183 Nn. Gomieite, Orange, Calif. 
1649 Miller St., Utica, N. Y. 
2486 Westgate Ave., San Jose, Calif. 
Daphne, Alabama 
1354 Delvensiiy St., Springfield, Mo. 
290 Ramona Dr., Luis Obispo, Calif. 
629 N. Milton Ave., Whittier, Calif. 
Eastern Wash. Col. of Ed., aaa Wash. 
‘Crompton A i Great Nect k, N. Y. 

rom ve., Great Nec 

N. Harvard, ‘Lindsay, Calif. 

ies Meede Ashland, Ore. 
4529 Walnut Ave., Long Beach 7, Calif. 
Box 587, Lafayette, La. : 
St. Tchrs. Col., St. Cloud, Minn. 
108 Meadville St., Edinboro, Pa. 
1312 College Ave., Redlands, Calif. 


District Organizatioz. 


DISTRICT V 
. Roy Leevy, Purdue Univ., Lafayette, Ind, 
Detroit 


Coordinators: Homer Boroughs, Jr., 230 Education Hall, Univ. 
of Wash., Seattle 5, Wash.; Alvin V. Miller, So. Oregon Col., 


Ashland, Ore. 
DISTRICT II 

Representative: John C. Whinnery, 824 N. Greenwood Ave., 
Montebello, Calif. 

Coordinators: Arthur E. Arnesen, 440 E. First South St., Salt 
Lake City 2, Utah; W. M. Gates, Union H. S., Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Verne Hall, Jr., 825 Canada Rd., Woodside, Calif. ; 
Arthur T. Tait, 3746 Lankershim Blvd., Los Angeles 28, Calif. 


DISTRICT III 


Representative: Ernest M. Anderson, Kans. St. Tchrs. Col., 
Pittsburg, Kans. 

Coordinators: Ernest E. Bayles, Dept. of Ed., Univ. of Kans., 
Lawrence, Kans.; Clifford S. Blackburn, Supt. of Schools, 
North Little Rock, Ark.; M. R. Chauncey, Okla. A & M Col., 
Stillwater, Okla.; Paul Kantz, Texas Educational Agency, Aus- 
tin Tex. ; Robert. E. Strickler, 3538 Halliday, St. Louis 18, Mo. 


DISTRICT IV 


Representative: Maynard R. Bemis, Col. of Ed., Univ. of Wyo., 
Laramie, Wyo. 

Coordinators: F. R. Adams, St. Dept. of Ed., St. Paul 1, Minn.; 
J. Leonard Davies, Col. of Ed., Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. ; 
Russell E. Jones, Black Hills Tchrs, Col., Spearfish, S. D.; 
Herbert A. Smith, Tchrs, Col., Univ. of Nebr., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


Mich.; E. O. May, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill.; 

S. Merkel, 521 S. Sherman Dr., Indianapolis, va Richard A. 
Siggelkow, 220 N. Murray St., Madison, Wis.; Walter Zaugs, 
Dept. of Ed., Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, 


Ohio. 
DISTRICT VI 


Representative: Earle O. Liggitt, Supt. of Schools, Munhall, Pa 

Coordinators: Ernest R. Caverly, Supt. of Schools, Brookline 
Mass.; Carolus T. Clark, 386 Mountain Ave., Westfield, N. 4. 
Donald C. Hennick, 4323 Rowalt Dr., College Park, Md. ; Robert 
O. Shaffer, N. Y. St. Col. for Tchrs., Oswego, N. Y.; W. Cline 
ton Stuart, 75 Sylvan Place, Valley ‘Stream, = 


DISTRICT VII 


Representative: Charles R. Foster, Dir. of Grad. Studies in Ed, 
Univ. of Fla., Gainesville, Fla. 

Coordinators: Rex L. Burrow, Rosedale, Miss.; John A. 
Col. of Ed., Univ. of Ga., Athens, Ga. ; Robert M. Fi 
North St., Chapel Hill, N. C.; Henry Goff, A. 
School, Riverton, Va. ; Clifton Hall, George Pea 
Tchrs., Nashville 5, Tenn. ; ; W. A. Lawrence, Louisiana St. 
Univ., Baton Rouge, La.; Leslie Martin, Univ. of Ky., la 
ington, Ky.; Vincent McGuire, Col. of Ed., Univ. of 
Gainesville, Fia.; Gladstone Yeuell, Univ. of "Ala., University, 


Alabama. 





